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Facts and Figures on Catholic School Attendance. 


By Rey. JAWES A. BURNS, C. 8S. C., President Holy Cross College, Brookland, D.C. 


he discussion on parochial schools at the Na- 

tional Education Association meeting in 

Detroit this summer made it plain that the 

growth of our schools is a matter of keen- 

est interest to non-Catholic educators. — In 

spite of all manner of obstacles, the work 

has gone steadily on of building up a 

system of education which shall furnish a 

system) of instruction superior to that of the State 

schools, and which shall be vast and expansive enough 

to accommodate the entire body of Catholic children 

of school age, whether in college, high school or cle- 

mentary grades. To-day the Catholic educational 

system elicits the respect and earnest study of many 

eminent educators outside the fold, and doubtless its 

continued development will do more than anything 

else to induce a more fair-minded and conciliatory at- 

titude on the part of the public towards Catholic 
schools. 

In endeavoring to ascertain the present numerical 
strength of Catholic education, the sources of informa- 
tion | have made use of are the Catholic Directory 
and the report of the Commissioner of Education, sup- 
plemented, so far as possible, by private inquiry. The 
following statistics exhibit the results of the investiga 
tion, the attendance being summarized, for the sake ot 
comparison, under the title [lementary, Secondary, 
and Higher Education, in accordance with the well 
known classification adapted by the National Bureau 
of Education. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN THE YEAR 1900. 
Elementary 
Secondary—Boys (high schools, academies and prep- 

aratory departments of colleges). 

Secondary—Girls (high schools and academies) 
Higher Education (colleges and universities, not in- 
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Total 1,006,529 
lf we assume as the normal the ratio which the 
total school attendance in the country bears to the total 
population, we can ascertain roughly the relative 
numerical strength of Catholic education by comparing 
with this normal the ratio which the Catholic school 
attendance bears to the total Catholic population. In 
the following table | have attempted to do this. Tak- 
ing the Catholic population as 10,774,089, as given in 
the current Catholic Directory, the ratio of attendance 
in each class of Catholic schools to the Catholic popu- 
lation is compared with the ratio of attendance in all 
schools of the class in question throughout the country 
to its total population. .\s the ratio of percentage 
would be too small for the purpose of this comparison, 
| have chosen as more convenient the ratio of 1 to 

10,000. It appears, then, that there are: 

FOR EACH 10,000 OF RESPECTIVE POPULATION: 

Students 


in higher 
edu ation. 


Secondary ' 
students 


Elementary 
students 
Male and 
Female Male. Female. , Male. 
In Catholic institutions. ..... 898 13 19 + 
In the entire United States..2,143 39 £9 8 


Rev. JAMES A. 

It is observed that the lowest level of numerical 
strength is reached in the our secondary 
schools, or high schools, for boys. The attendance 
here falls short by two-thirds of what it ought to be. 
The parochial school enrollment appears as almost 
one-half of the normal. In higher education, the at- 
tendance is just one-half of the normal. Contrary to 
a widespread impression, our academies for girls have 
much less than their due proportion of secondary pu- 
pils. The number of academies is indeed very great, 
amounting all told to 672, but in most of them the 
secondary pupils are comparatively few, and probably 
the great majority of them are to be regarded in the 
main as select elementary schools. 

These facts, while in some respect disappointing, 
are vet, on the whole, full of encouragement. It is 
true, one-half of the Catholic school population is still 
outside the influence of Catholic education. The Cath- 
olic population is increasing rapidly, and it will tax 
our energies severely to provide additional school ac- 
commodations proportionate to this increase. Free 
text-books and the like in the public school accentuate 
the ever acute realization of the financial proplems. 
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Yet, in view of that which has been done, we may not 
doubt that the loyal and self-sacrificing generosity of 
our people will be equal to the solution of these and 
other problems that will arise in continuing and com- 
pleting the work of Catholic education. The single 
fact that the parochial schools have nearly a million 
pupils, almost one-half of the Catholic children of ele- 
mentary school age in the country, is splendid evidence 
of the solid growth of our educational system, as well 
as an eloquent testimony to the spirit of zeal and self- 
sacrifice on the part of both clery and laity that has 
_made such a result possible. The growth of the col- 


leges and academies for girls has kept pace with that 
of the parochial schools, and if the statistics of our 
high schools for boys exhibit a weak point in the sys- 
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tem, an analysis of the condition of these schools per- 
mits the encouraging hope that the present expansive 
movement in this department of Catholic education 
will succeed in bridging over the gap that has hitherto 
too widely separated the parochial school and the col- 
lege. The difficulties already surmounted are greater 
than any that the present or the future can possibly 
hold, and we may be permitted to hope that the new 
century will witness, long before its meridian, the re- 
alization of the ideal of Catholic education set forth 
by the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore—a though- 
ly co-ordinated system of Catholic schools, embracing 
parochial school, high school, college and university, 
with an enrollment including practically the whole of 
the Catholic school population. 


Che Purpose and Flim of Christian Doctrine. 


From Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine,’ 
By Rt. Rey. S. @. MESSMER. D. D., D. C. L., Bishop of Green Bay. 


hat the purpose and aim of all religious in- 

struction must be follows clearly from the 

nature of Religion itself, which in its full 

sense is not merely the knowledge of God 

and His holy will, but also a divine wor- 

ship and a conduct of life in accordance 

with that knowledge. Consequently the 

aim of Christian Doctrine must be twofold, 

namely, to impart Christian knowledge and to instil 

Christian life; it is not instruction only, but above all 

education. ‘Instruction provides the mind with the 

knowledge of certain things; education lifts up the 

whole soul. Instruction addresses itself directly only 

to the understanding; education forms at the same 

time the understanding, the heart, the character, and 

the conscience. To do the work of the Ca- 

techism, then, is not only to teach children Christian- 

ity; it is to educate them in Christianity.” (Dupan- 

loup, p. 2.) ““The question is not only how to instruct 

or how to make religion understood ; but how to touch 

souls, to convert 'them, to make them love God and 

Jesus Christ; how to root out all the evil inclinations 

of these young hearts and to sow in them the seeds 

of all virtues; how to inspire them with a horror of 

evil and with the love of good. This is the end al- 
ways to be kept in view.” (Ib. p. 126.) 

1. Children must be led to the knowledge of God. 
This is done when the Catechist makes known to the 
children the truths of faith revealed by God. It would, 
however, be a mistake on the Catechist’s part to at- 
tach the main importance to an exact knowledge and 
rehearsing of the words of the Catechism. 

Of course, importance, must be attached to correct- 
ness and precision of expression, likewise to exact 
definitions, for without these an exact and clear con- 
ception of the subject is impossible. A knowledge of 
the words is, nevertheless, not the principal thing, since 
it is quite possible to express one and the same thought 
in different ways. Religion must not be confined with- 
in the narrow limits of the letter. since Christ Himself 
declares it to be “spirit and life.” (John vii. 64.) 
Christ said to the Camaritan woman, “God is a Spirit, 
and they that adore Him must adore Him in spirit and 
truth.” (John iv. 24.) And St. Paul says, “The let- 
ter killeth.” (2 Cor. iii. 6.) It would be degrading 
rational beings were nothing further required of them 
than is required of parrots, which can learn to repeat 
certain words without knowing the meaning of what 
they say, 


(a) The Catechist must therefore strive, first of 
all, to make the children grasp the sense of the words 
and understand the truths of faith. 

St. Augustine says, “The best way to teach is this: 
to make the listener hear the truth, and understand 
what he hears.” For this reason the Catechist must 
avoid as far as possible all dry lecturing, and make his 
teaching as plain and perspicuous as possible, so that 
the children may, so to speak, see the dogmas with 
their very eves. This was Our Lord’s manner of 
teaching; He spoke in parables and pithy sentences. 
Hence it was that the people came to him in crowds 
and listened for whole days to His words. If He had 
discoursed in a dry and uninteresting manner, His 
words would have wearied the people and they would 
have soon gone away. 

In order that the children may understand the 
truths of faith, the Catechist must adapt himself to 
their capacity and put himself on a level with them: 
this is done by using simple and everyday expressions 
and short sentences. Scholastic and technical terms 
used in theology are to be avoided as much as possible 
in school instruction. Hence it is not without reason 
that St. Paul calls early religious instruction “the giv- 
ing of milk.” (1 Cor. iii. 2.) 

(b) Again, this knowledge and understanding of 
the truths of religion alone does not suffice; the Cate- 
chist must train his scholars to a lively and energetic 
faith, and for this reason he must seek to convince 
them of the truth of the doctrines of faith. 

If nothing further is required from the children 
than a mere belief on the authority of the teacher, they 
are liable later on to allow themselves only too easily 
to be shaken in their faith on the authority of other 
men. The children must be told to believe upon the 
authority of God, speaking to us through Holy 
Church, in whose name the Catechist now instructs 
them. In order to convince children that God has 
spoken and revealed to us the doctrines of our holy 
faith, the Catechist must bring forward evidences; for 
example, the utterances of Our Lord, the definitions 
of the Church and her universal belief, facts from 
Bible History. 

Moreover, he must bring into his class religious 
practices, ‘‘acts of religion,” more especially acts of 
faith. For instance, in treating of the doctrine of Our 
Lord’s Divinity, he will let the children stand up, and 
say with poined hands and looking at the crucifix, “We 
believe, Lord Jesus Christ, that Thou art the Son of 
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God.”’ 
corresponds with the grace of God, and gains more 
easily that clear insight and conviction which is neces- 
sary to faith, according to the words of St. Augustine, 
“| believe, that | may understand.” By introducing 
acts of religion, religiious instruction becomes in a 
measure religious worship. 

2. But mere knowledge of and belief in religion, 
however reasonable, is worthless before God, accord- 
ing to the words of St. Paul: “If I should haxe pro- 
phecy, and should know all mysteries and all knowl- 
edge, and if I should have all faith, to that | could 
remove mountains, and have not charity, [ am nothing. 
(1 Cor. xiii. ‘2. ) 

What would it avail to know, for instance, what 
contrition is, and yet to be without it? lor this reason 
Thomas a Kempis says: “I would rather feel com- 
punction than know its definition.” (Bk. I. ch. 1. n. 3.) 
Hirscher rightly says: “He who believes the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity and bears in his heart 
the sentiments of a true Christian, though perhaps less 
in the sight of man, is greater before God than one 
who can answer the hundred questions of the Cate- 
chism and is devoid of a living faith.” Therefore a 
Catechist who would attach importance to learned 
words rather than to understanding and heartfelt con- 
viction, would be like a father giving a stone to his 
child who asked for bread. (Luk. xi. 1 1.) 

Hence, children must be led on to a conduct of 
life in accordance with God's will. For this reason 
the Commandments of God must be made known and 
explained to them. The knowledge of the Command- 
ments is all-important. Even the Romans had a say- 
ing: “The will can not desire that of which the mind 
has no knowledge.” Yet the bare knowledge of the 
Commandments and their respective definitions is not 
in itself sufficient. What would it profit a boy to know 
a learned definition of theft, if notwithstanding he 
steal? What he needs besides the definition is a real 
horror of theft and a firm purpose never to steal. It 
is the same here as in teaching arithmetic. What good 
will it do to the children to know the meaning of num- 
bers, of addition and subtraction, and yet to be unable 
to solve the simplest problem? The knowledge of the 
precept or the rule of it, as it were, the shell, but the 
carrying out of the precept is in the kernel. 

Referring to 1 Tim. i. 5, “Now the end of the com- 
mandment is clearly from a pure heart and a good 
conscience and an unfeigned faith,” St. Augustine 
(ch. m. 111. n. 6) says that not only ought our own 
eye to be kept fixed on that end in all things, and all 
that we utter be made to refer to it; “but in like man- 
ner ought the gaze of the person whom we are in- 
structing by our utterance to be moved toward the 
same, and guided in that direction.” And he con- 
cludes with the well-known words: “Take this love. 
therefore, as the end that is set before vou, to which 
you are to refer all that you say, and whatever you 
narrate it in such a manner that he to whom you are 
discoursing, on hearing may believe, on believing may 
hope, on hoping may love.” (Ch. 1v. n. 8.) 

But as the practice of religiion is a matter of the 
will, the Catechist must seek to turn the children’s will 
toward good and to restrain it from evil. While it is 
important to remember that “it is with the will that 
man serves the Creator, not with the feelings” (Lbg. 
p. 27), yet the Catechist must arouse in the children 
those feelings and affections which serve to move the 
will in the right direction. This is mainly done by 
bringing forward motives, i. e., reasons to move the 
will. The Catechist points to the will of God and the 


It is by means of such acts of faith that man ~ 
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good or evil consequences of an act. He should fur- 
ther show the beauty of virtue by means of examples 
which exercise a powreful influence on the young 
mind. Other examples wisely chosen may bring be- 
fore the children the ugliness of sin and fill them with 
a horror of vice. The proverb, “Example teaches bet- 
ter than precept,” finds its application here. Pope 
Gregory the Great says explicitly: “The greater part 
of mankind is moved to desire after heavenly goods 
more by example than by reasoning.’”” It is by means 
of examples that desires, appetites, and the creature’s 
imitative instincts are stimulated. Here, again, the 
Catechist must introduce acts of religion. For inst- 
ance, the children make the solemn promise to keep, 
for the future, the Commandment in question. After 
the Fourth Commandment has been treated of, the 
children might stand up and say, with joined hands 
and looking at the crucifix: “Lord Jesus, we promise 
always to honor our parents. Help us to carry out 
this resolution.” St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle of 
the Indies, acted in this manner when instructing the 
heathen, and obtained very great results. 

3. Children must further be instructed in all con- 
cerning the worship of God, especially prayer, the 
Holy Mass, and the Sacraments. 

Here again mere instruction is not sufficient. The 
Catechist must lead the children on to the use of the 
above means of grace provided by the Church. To 
teach religion without teaching the practice of it, is 
like attempting to train an organist by mere instruc- 
tion, without letting the pupil exercise upon the instru- 
ment. In giving religious instruction the Catechist 
must not be like a lifeless finger-post which points out 
the way, it is true, but does not go itself. “Be very 
certain that nothing which you put only into the mind 
of your children will remain there, unless you lay a 
foundation of Christian practices in their life. ; 
Theory, for children above all, goes for nothing; 
practice is everything. With practice instruction will 
be remembered ; without it, it will be as flowing wa- 
ter.” (Dupanloup p. 196.) 

Religious instruction must go hand in hand with 
religious education. The Catechist must be at once a 
teacher and an educator. Religious education is more 
important than religious instruction, vet this latter is 
not to be undervalued, for it is, so to say, the root. If 
the root be not good, the stem which, in this case, is 
education, must suffer on that account. Here we may 
apply Our Lord’s words: “Do these things, and do 
not leave those undone.” (Matt. xxiii. 23.) 


*Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine—Benziger Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 





Reasons fur Taking a Good Teachers’ Journal. 


It stimulates to better work and better methods. 

It is an exchange of good ideas relating toacommon work. 
In view of these facts some public school boards require 
teachers in their employ to read a teachers’ journal every 
month. 

In Wisconsin, district boards are authorized to furnish 


teachers an educational journal out of public funds. 
School superintendents frequently ask applicants for 
school positions the question: ‘‘Do you read a teacher's 
paper?” Itis equivalent to saying: ‘‘Are you interested 
in your work ?” 

A teacher in Chicago writes: “I could not run my school 
without a good school journal to give me from time to 


time new suggestions and fresh inspiration.” 


Special offer to clergy, page 161. 
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[We are indebted to Rev. .P R. McDevitt, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. for the use of this cut.] 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Apropos to the present movement looking to 
the establishment of more Catholic high schools 
in the larger cities of the country, we here present 
an excellent view of the Catholic High School of 
Philadelphia, perhaps the most notable Catholic 
school of the secondary class in the United States. 
This magnificent structure, dedicated in 1890, 
stands as a monument to the zeal and generosity 
of one of Philadelphia’s departed faithful, Thomas 
E. Cahill. The cost of the lot and building was 
about $230,000. To this Mr. Cahill, in his will, 
added an even larger amount in securities for 
endowment purposes, the school now having an 
annual income of $30 000 or more. 


While the Philadelphia Catholic High School 
is widely :nown as the best endowed institution 
of its kind in the country, it has also attained an 
enviable reputation for efficiency in edncational 
work. Its faculty consisting of an able corps of 
fourteen secular professors, under the direction of 
Rev. Nevin F. Fisher, S. T. L., as principal, has 
brought the work of the school up toa high stand- 
ard. The attendance at regular sessions is now 
something over 400, while 100 or more attend the 
evening classes. The commercial and manual 
training courses offered are particularly excellent. 
By the provisions of establishment the school is 
for boys only. 
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“Let there be progress, therefore; a widespread and eager pro 
gress in every century and epoch, both of individua's and of the gen 
eral body, of every Christian and of the whole Church, a progress in 
intelligence, knowledge and wisdom, but always within their natura 
limits and without sacrifice of the identity of Catholic teaching, feel- 
ing and opinion,’’—St. Vincent of Lerins, Commonie, c, 6, 


*\ house divided against itself shall fall.” A mo- 
ther who allows her children to hear petulent remarks 
reflecting on their father and a father who openly 
criticises the mother are sowing seeds that later on 
germinate in undutiful daughters and rebellious sons. 
So the supervisng principal or superior who is not 
with his teachers is against them. (©n entering the 
class room his attitude, the expression of his face, his 
tone and manner, may militate seriously against the 
discipline of the room. Children are on the alert for 
the slightest symptom of disapproval and no superior 
is justified in betraying dissatisfaction with the teach- 
ers work in presence of the class. 

Tell your subordinates of their mistakes and short- 
comings in private; sustain their discipline in public. 
There will always be differences as to methods and 
discipline, but these must be talked over and settled 
in private conferences and no hint of disaffection 
should ever reach the pupils. The principal’s will 
must govern when an issue is made, as the responsibil- 
ity is his. The great virtue of obedience, which the 
Catholic church inculcates all over the world, alone 
makes possible the effective work of religious orders. 
Could the inside history of any public school system 
be written, it would disclose strife and intrigue against 
authority, insubordination, bickerings and fault find- 
ings directed against superiors, instead of the har- 
mony, loyalty and obedience which characterize the 
Catholic school systems. 


The same spirit should permeate the relations of 
teacher and pupil. It is unwise to talk to a child of 
his shortcomings before the class. Many an incorrig- 
ible case has had its origin in a “roast” given before 
the class by a petulent teacher. Had she commended 
some point of worth in his work or conduct first and 
then dwelt upon the defective part and his wrong-do- 
ing, explaining what was desired, the conditions for 
improvement would be much better. Make your class 
feel that you are satisfied and hopeful and they will 
meet your expectations. Tell them they are a lot of 
little rascals and they will justify your estimate. -\ 
teacher needs the skill of a diplomat as well as the 
patience of a Job to work out the salvation of certain 
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pupils, but right methods win, in the end. One boy 
who for years had been an element of disturbance in 
a school, idle, disobedient and quarrelsome, was ob- 
served one night by the superior riding a wheel with 
great skill—not holding on with his hands, and going 
through a number of difficult evolutions. The next 
day the principal said, “Charles, 1 noticed last evening 
that vou are a skilled bicycle rider and | think if you 
bring your wheel to school some day the other hoys 
would like to see you give an exhibition at recess.” 
This was done and thereafter Charles was a different 
hoy. He had exhibited himself before his classmates 
as a master of something. He had a standing as a 
boy who could do something that few of his classmates 
could do. Thereafter he felt it incumbent on himself 
to live up to his eminence, and a gradual change for 
the better appeared in his work and conduct. 


The superior of a school afflicted with tardiness 
tried a variety of punitive measures to effect a cure. 
Finally instead of punishing vice he decided to reward 
virtue. Each pupil neither absent nor tardy received 
a special merit card at the end of each month, it being 
understood that other special considerations would fol- 
low at the end of the vear. The children became very 
desirous of receiving this card, with the result that 
tardiness almost disappeared and the truancy evil was 
minimized. He said the system worked very well for 
some vears and then seemed to lose its attraction. He 
then devised a plan of giving special privilege or con- 
sideration to the class having the best attendance rec- 
ord each month. A beautiful picture was hung dur- 
ing the month, in the room of the successful class, and 
other favors shown. This created a class-emulous 
spirit and woe betide the sleepy headed youngster who 
brought down the average of his class. He had the 
public sentiment of his class to deal with, and it made 
itself felt in school and on the way home. 


This suggests that methods wear out. What is a 
good thing for a while, loses its force in time and the 
teacher must be constantly making intelligent changes. 
The methods of doing business are revolutionized ev- 
ery few vears. New inventions and discoveries, trade 
routes, freight rates, changing demands and advertis- 
ing methods, make it necessary for the business man 
to constantly change his ways of doing business to 
keep up to date. The doctor and the lawver are con- 
stantly re-learning their profession and changing their 
practice. So the up-to-date teacher is constantly on 
the alert for the better way, seeking for help from the 
thought and experience of others, reading up in works 
and journals of education and improving in academic 
knowledge of the subject taught. .\ western teacher 
said, “| learned my profession when | was twenty. | 
could teach then and [ can teach now. I need no help 
from teachers’ papers. I have never taken one. My 
pupils learn to read and write and cipher. | teach as 
I was taught.” If this attitude were correct doetors 
would still be bleeding their patients—we would still 
be living in the days of the stage coach and the slow 
sailing vessel. 

But fortunately all such teachers are left behind, 
stranded on the shoals of failure. He who will not 
keep up with the times is soon discarded for his more 
progressive professional worker. 


New and better ways of getting results are sought 
for in every profession and in every business enter- 
prise. The teacher whose mind is not open to convic- 


tion, who assumes an attitude of indifference to child 
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study which aims to find educational values in the lim- 
itless activities of childhood will soon be a back number 
in his profession. The proverb “The good is an 
enemy of the best” means that he who is satisfied with 
ordinary and old-fashioned methods fails in the race. 
Look over the industrial activities of this: country 
which have made it to-day the leading nation of the 
world and you find success has come by trying con- 
stantly to find “a better way.” 

Twenty years ago cotton seed oil was made from 
cotton seed and the residue thrown away as worthless. 
Today after getting out all the oil the seed is stripped 
of its lint, which is made into paper and felt, the shell 
is used for cattle feed, the residue yields a percentage 
of potash and in the refining of the oil a waste product 
is given off which is used in soap making and oleo- 
margarine. In the packing industry animals were 
once slaughtered solely for the meats and hides, all 
waste products being washed away into some streams 
and allowed to pollute the earth. Today buttons and 
knife handles are made from the hoofs and horns, jelly 
and glue from the bones, soap from the grease, beef 
extract from the blood, and fertilizer from the residue. 
Millions of dollars are thus saved every year that un- 
der the old system were not only wasted but became 
a menace to health. 

The capitalist with money invested in these enter- 
prises who said: “As my father did so will I. My ways 
are old and tried. I have done a good business along 
the old lines in the past and I will stick to them. No 
new fangled ways for me,” soon found himself unable 
to meet the keen competition of rivals, who were find- 
ing fortunes where he found only waste. 

Granting that trade processes and methods of men- 
tal training are not fairly subjects of analogy yet there 
is much food for thought in this comparison. 


Reflections and Aphorisms—Bishop Spalding. 


Ncver was right thing done or wise thing spoken in 
Vall. 

If the poet or the orator be degenerate, his words 
have a hollow sound. 

Demand of thyself more than thou are able to do, 
that thy ability may increase. 

The hatred and loathing of dirt, physical and moral, 
is a holy hatred and loathing. 

The best are happy in their work and have no time 
to remember that men are heedless or ungrateful. 

So long as the multitude are made use of, and not 
loved and helped, so long shall the world be full of 
misery and crime. 

He who readily hits upon and carries out means to 
ends is clever, but unless the means and the ends are 
good, he is only a clever villain. 

The author’s business is to utter truth, not to seek 
or find readers. If men do not know or love him, the 
loss is not his, but theirs. 

No evidence is sufficient to bring about agreement 
among men in the things in which their passions, pre- 
judices and interests conflict. 

Let nothing sadden or dishearten thee; but in the 
midst of thing that are forever passing away, live in 
worlds which can never pass away. 

There is an inward light which gleams for all, not 
constantly, but at intervals, and which, if we are atten- 
tive, reveals the presence of higher worlds in the soul. 

We worry because we do so little, whereas, the real 
trouble is that what we do is ill done. Of work done 
as well as man can do it, a little is sufficient to make a 
life useful and noble. 
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Suggestions to Pastors and Superiors. 
By Rev. P. J. McDevitt, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia Diocese, 

Opponents of Catholic education sometimes say 
that the fruits of our parochial school system are not 
always what could be wished for; and in proof of the 
assertion call attention to the misdeeds of certain 
young men who after receiving a Catholic training, 
have become public scandals, and have brought dis. 
honor to the Church and disgrace to their families, 
Such a contention is as proposterous as it would be 
to say Almighty God is responsible for the wickedness 
of the sinner. Many causes concur to this lamentable 
degeneracy of some of our young people. I shall men- 
tion only one, which here fittingly finds place, that is 
the lack of organization of such a character and trend 
as it would bring together and keep hold on our boys 
and girls when they leave school—Alumni or Alumnae 
Associations, or the like, which would keep the young 
in touch with wholesome elevating influences, and 
strengthen and support them in the dangerous period 
of transition from youth to early manhood and wom- 
anhood. 

The work of the school is to lay the foundation of 
a strong moral character, but other influences must 
supplement or carry on that work, if we would 
strengthen and perfect our youth. If such societies 
for the young were established, the seed of virtue im- 
planted in school days, would be better protected and 
strengthened, and fewer instances of faithlessness to 
early Christian training would be met with. 

Years ago, the Superintendent of the Diocesan 
Schools (Philadelphia) dwelt at length, in his annual 
report, on the need of systematic physical exercise in 
our schools, and laid particular stress upon its neces- 
sity for girls. It is gratifying to know that some 
schools have acted in accordance with the views of the 
then Reverend Superintendent, and have established 
regular classes for physical culture, taught by compe- 
tent instructors. Unfortunately, the work is not uni- 
versal. Some ignore the fact that our girls need a 
sound body, no less than a cultured mind, for the 
duties which God has ordained for them. Since the 
condition of their health has such an influence on their 
after life, for happiness or misery, it seems cruel not 
to provide our children with ample means for their 
physical development and well being. 

Nor should this training be given to pupils alone; 
the teachers themselves, both in the Novitiate and 
afterwards, should have systematic physical training. 
The history of our teaching Communities is saddened 
by the death of many zealous, able teachers. Unequal 
to the task, which their selfsacrificing calling lays up- 
on them, they sink under the burden and in the first 
dawn of their usefulness, fall victims to insidious di- 
sease. Iam not prepared to say what is the real cause 
of the early deaths, or to suggest a remedy that will 
stay the heavy loss Catholic education sustains in the 
death of so many well-equipped, thoroughly trained 
teachers, at a time of life when they should be doing 
their best work. But there is no question that syst- 
ematic physical exercise is a preventative of discase, 
and conducive to health and strength: all physicians 
are of this opinion. 

Nor must it be thought that a well-filled, expensive 
gymnasium is a necessity. While such an adjunct is 
indeed desirable, local conditions may not always ad- 
mit the necessary outlay. But something is better than 
nothing, and regular intelligent exercise in breathing, 
in vocal gymnastics, in the use of dumb bells, wands, 
Indian clubs, etc., are possible in every school. 
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William McKinley 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


Unsceptered, yet more potent than all kings, 
He lies, fast-guarded by his people’s woe 
And love and faith; the bitter grief we know 

Unto our souls his goodness closer brings. 

His spirit lives; to heaven on hope’s swift wings 
His people’s prayer arose—he might not go 
Out from among us;—vain—Ah, no! 

His life is with us,—for all glorious things. 


God of the nation! (for they lie who say 
Our nation knows not God,) turn not Thy face 
From us why, stricken, bend upon Thy sod; 

O Christ, in our gloomed land, show us Thy way, 
Answer our unspent prayers with Thy sweet grace, 
Make bloom white Peace’s lily from Thy chasten- 

ing rod. 
—The New Century. 





Schoolroom Temperature and 
Humidity 


BY WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, EDITOR AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD 
JOURNAL. 


If we contend that the march of human progress 
finds its inception and stimulus in the schoolroom, it 
is only reasonable to hold that the schoolroom should 
share in the trophies acquired by the intellectual war- 
rior in the field of science, art, and letters. The 
schoolhouse, in accordance with its own necessities, is 
entitled to all that human thought has achieved. 

The schoolhouse no longer merely houses the chil- 
dren, but it has become a huge educational device as 
well. It adapts its appointments in order that they 
may bear the largest educative influence upon the in- 
mates, and also protect their physical welfure as a 
prerequisite to intellectual advancement. 

In the modern schoolhouse artificial heat need no 
longer be measured out extravagantly or penuriously 
to the discomfort or danger of its inmates. It can be 
placed under automatic control by simple devices— 
insuring economy and protecting the health of the in- 
mates. 

The automatic control of schoolroom temperature 
involves primarily the question of finance. The great 
majority of schoolhouses in the United States require 
artificial heating during seven months in the year. 
The fuel expenses in cities and towns where large 
buildings must constantly be kept warm is a heavy 
one. The consumption of fuel is steady and constant 
during certain periods of the year—continuing year 
after year. Thus any slight daily reduction in fuel 
consumption may prove a considerable saving at the 
end of a month ora year. ‘The saving of a few hun- 
dred dollars in the purchase of a school site or the 
erection of a school building offers no comparison with 
the aggregate saving accomplished in a daily reduction 
of the fuel expense. Every degree of excess heat 
represents that mucb waste. 

The physical welfare of the teacher and pupil 
cannot be treated as a secondary consideration. In 


fact, if it is admitted at all that hygiene is a factor in 
schoolroom temperature it follows that it is one that 
must precede monetary considerations. Therefore, if 
it will effect an actual saving in dollars and cents, 
sufficient to pay its installment in a few years, the 
advantage is a double one. Were this not the case the 
hygienic proposition involved would alone be sufficient 
to warrant a recognition of the advantage derived 
from a heat regulating device. 

The subject of atmospheric humidity or air moisture 
and its relation to the human svstem has thus far re- 
ceived little or no attention at the hands of school 
authorities. While the subject is an important one, 
but little data has been collected. The scientists, who 
have entered this field of investigation, contend, 
however, that for certain classes of invalids the pre- 
vailing humidity at a given point is of more conse- 
quence than the variability of the temperature, no 
matter how sudden or sharp the variation may be. 
Yet it is held that medical literature is almost entirely 
lacking in a scientific explanation of the effect of the 
different degrees of humidity upon the animal 
economy. 

A mummified and shriveled appearance of the 
human skin is caused by a dry atmosphere. The 
ruddy complexion and red cheeks of English men and 
women is due to air moisture. The importance of 
aqueous vapor as a constituent in our atmosphere was 
not exaggerated by Tyndall when he startled the 
scientific world by the announcement that ‘‘the re- 
moval, for a single summer night, of the aqueous 
vapor from the atmosphere, which covers England, 
would be attended by the destruction of every plant 
which a freezing temperature could kill.” 

The question which would naturally arise in a dis- 
cussion of this subject would be whether humidity 
can be brought under mechanical control. Or, rather, 
can atmospheric moisture be supplied artificially to 
the extent that it may be desired? The need of a 
larger quantity of moisture in schoolhouses heated by 
artificial means is recognized, but the difficulties en- 
countered in solving the problem have, it is claimed, 
largely deterred practical research in this direction. 

But here the triumph of the scientist must again be 
recorded. Recognizing that humidifier is as necessary 
to a first-class heating plant as is a temperature regu- 
lator, the inventive mind has also brought atmospheric 
moisture within automatic control and regulation. 

Thus, without going over the entire range of modern 
construction and maintenance of schoolhouses, it may 
reasonably be assumed that the same energy and 
study, which has brought about wondrous changes in 
other branches, has also been directed towards per- 
fecting the schoolhouse, making it modern in all that 
the word implies. It remains. for the authorities who 
govern the practical affairs of the American schools of 
the present day to avail themselves of the achieve- 
ments of the human mind. 

If education is the mainspring of progress the 
schoolroom isan elementary workshop. It ought to 
be a reflex of that progress in all its own appoint- 
ments. If the schoolroom implants the seeds for 
useful humun activity its own environments ought to, 
in keeping with its demands, enjoy the blessings of 
that activity. 
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Beginning Reading 


MRS. LYDA M’MURRY, ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, DEKALB 


Reading Taught Incidentally 


Often the teacher communicates facts of interest at 
the board. If the pupils are unable to interpret what 
she has written, she reads for them, e. g., the teacher 
writes: ‘‘We have vacation tomorrow.’’ Quite like- 
ly some child, unable to read at all, vill say, ‘‘We 
have something, but I can’t tell what it is.’’ (These 
same words will occur again, when needed to express 
a thought and itisa waste of energy to drill upon 
them.) When thechildren have interpreted the above 
sentence at the board, the teacher writes: ‘*Do you 
know why?’’ The children read the question silently 
and give the answer audibly and say, ‘It is Decora- 
tion Day.’’ Wetoo often allow children to treat a 
question in their reading as if its end were reached in 
the asking. Tolead the children to form a habit of 
answering questionsasked in writing or in print, such 
questions as the following are, from time to time, 
written at the board: ‘‘Did you see the rainbow last 
night?’ ‘‘What color was it?’ ‘‘Did you see any 
birds on Saturday?’’ ‘‘Whatones?’’ ‘‘Have you been 
to the woods?’’ ‘‘What did you find there?”’ 

(b) In Connection with the Literature. The name 
of the story which the teacher is about to tell is placed 
upon the board. At the first writing the teacher tells 
the pupils what it is, if necessary, e. g.: The teacher 
says, ‘‘We shall have a story about ‘The Three 
Bears,’’’ pointing to the title upon the board. The 
next day she says, ‘‘I would like you to tell me all you 
can about this story’’—writing its name upon the 
board. 

In the final reproduction of the story the teacher 
assigns topics, e. g.: Chauncey may tell me about 
this—(writing at the board): Silver-Hair going to the 
woods. Eva may tell about this: Silver-Hair going 
into the kitchen. Jennie may tell about this: Sil- 
ver-Hair going into the sitting-room. Willie may tell 
about this: Silver-Hair going up stairs. Should the 
child go beyond the limited topic, the teacher points 
to the board and asks about what he was to tell. 

At the close of each story that can be dramatized, 
the teacher assigns at the board the part which each 
is to take, thus: After the story of ‘The Old Woman 
and the Pig’’ is learned, the teacher writes in a col- 


umn each child’s name opposite the animal or thing, 
which he is to represent, in this way: 

Agnes—the old woman. 

Glenn—the pig. 

Sadie—the dog, ete. 

‘¢) In Connection with the Nature Study. In the 
spring the children are looking for the return of the 
birds, the first spring blossoms, and the opening of the 
tree buds. The teacher often makes her own discov- 
eries known thru writing, upon the board, e. g. 
““T saw a robin this morning, ”’or ‘‘I found a blue violet 
vesterday,’’ or *‘I saw some elm blossoms last night.” 

The class, by the aid of the teacher, make a bird, 
a flower, and a bud calendar, on which are 
recorded the name and date of the first seen, of each. 
These names are put on the calendars in the presence 
of the children, and they frequently their 
treasures o’er.”’ 

The mode of traveling is written beside the 
each familiar bird as the children make the discov- 
eries, thus: 


tree 


“name 


name of 


hops. 
, runs. 
| flies. 

Questions arise during the recitation which the 
children will answer later from observation. That the 
children may not forget them they are placed high up 
on the board where they can be preserved. Frequent 
reference is made to them to see if the pupils are 
prepared to answer them. When a question is answered 
it is erased, making room for another. 


\ walks. 


Robin / flies. 


Crow 





Supplementary Reading 


At least one-half of the time set apart for reading in 
the first five or six grades of school should be devoted 
to that sort of reading which gives little conscious 
heed to the mechanics of reading, but in which the 
children live and move and have their being in an 
ideal companionship, and in the midst of scenes and 
events that tend to build up high ideals of character 
and modes of living. In this way the supplementary 
reading will become the strongest influence in char- 
acter building in the elementary schools, and, too, the 
children will become much better readers from the 
standpoint of expression. Nothing improves the 
elocution so much as a strong desire to give utterance 
to what is part of one’s own thoughts and feelings.— 
George P. Brown. 
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Advanced Reading 


When the pupil has so far mastered the mechanics 
of reading as not to be hampered in his reach after 
the meaning by his inability to recognize printed 
words at sight, he may be classed in advanced reading. 
No Sharp Demarcation Between Primary and 

Advanced. 


Between primary and advanced there can be no 
sharply drawn and distinct line of demarcation; the 
transition from one to the other is 
gradual and is hardly perceived by 
the pupil. 
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should be lived distortedly by reason of false ideals 
gained by reading pernicious fiction. 

Accounts may be seen almost daily of boys and 
young men whose lives are gone fatally awry as the 
result of bad reading, and many a young woman has 
set her feet in the evil path while blinded by the glam- 
our of some subtly vicious story. There is no need of 
a curfew for boys and girls that have been so taught 
that they like good reading, and for whom good read- 
ing has been provided. Their interests are drawn 
elsewhere than tothe streets, and they love other 


Some of the Larger Academies and Colleges 
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The Series of Readers Only a 
Ladder. 

But, as a general rule, it is in the 
fourth reader that the change is 
made, or should be made. If the 
teaching and learning have been 
what they should, up to and thru 
the fourth reader, there is no use 
of using further up in 
the of readers is 
only a ladder by which the pupil 
climbs the level of 
ignorance of printed and written 
language to the upper level of ap- 
preciation of good literature. If he 
has climbed rightly, he will be ready 
to step from the fourth rung into 
the entrance ways that lead to the 
world’s garnered stores of thought 


‘‘readers”’ 
series. A series 


from lower 














and feeling. When he has finished 
the fourth reader, he should be 
able to read with ease and enjoy- 
ment much of the choicest literature, and should no 
longer feel—if indeed he has ever consciously felt— 
that he is reading in order merely to learn to read. 


Oral Reading Should Be Kept Up. 


Above the fourth reader grade, there must still be 
some oral reading; but it should, for the most part, 
be made incidental to what is now the prime purpose— 
the development of the literary appetite, and, along 
with that, the cultivation of the literary taste. 


Ethical Value of Reading 


The boy or girl who has these—who knows the right 
things to read and loves to read them—is safe, and 
the school has done for him or her the best possible 
thing. The words of Dr. Hall are none too strong 
when he says, ‘‘. The school has no right to 
teach how to read, without doing much more than it 
now does to direct the taste and confirm the habit of 
reading what is good rather than what is bad.”’ 


Dangers of Reading. 


It is really to be preferred that the boy should not 
know how to read, than that he should know how, 
and, thru. that knowledge, fall under the influences 
of evil books. Itis better that the girl should grow 
upiznorant of any art of letters, than that her life 


lary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Motherhouse of Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


associations better than those of the corner and the 
alley. 

The largest part of the harm done in the world is 
done by people who have no pleasure in communion 
with good books, and, as a consequence, have but lit- 
tle resource within themselves. They therefore have 
to turn mainly to various social ways of spending va- 
cant hours, with the inevitable results of wasted time 
and energy, and doing of things that are always found 
for idle hands—as well as idle heads and hearts— 
to do. 

Cultivating Literary Taste. 


It should be apparent that the only way to put the 
pupil under the vivifying and saving influence of lit- 
erature, is to make him sympathetically acquainted 
with good reading matter as early, and in as many 
ways, as possible. As was said above, the best is not 
too good for any grade, selections being made, of 
course, to suit each degree of advancement. 

The learner can be put in contact with good litera- 
ture in the primer, and the contact may be kept up 
all the way thru school and college; but it will, in most 
cases, be a mechanical and lifeless touch unless the 
teacher is so initiated into the sacred rites of litera- 
ture as to tire the pupil with the ardor of a novitiate. 
No one can impart an enthusiasm he does not himself 
feel.—Roark’s Method in Education. American Book 
Company. 
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Cut-up Story Pictures for 
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Language and Composition 





The following are taken from Inductive Course in 
English. These pictures may be used without any 
reference to the outlines, for inducing oral composition 
in the form of little stories from pupils in Primary 
Grades below the Third Grade. They may be used 
in the same way in the Third Grade. In the advanced 
work of the Third Grade and in the Fourth Grade 
classes the accompanying outlines may be used as an 


aid to the imagination and to induce thought. These 
outlines should be supplemented with questions and 
suggestions by the teacher. Follow the hints for 
writing compositions or stories. 

The pictures may be cut apart along the ruled lines 
surrounding them, mounted on pasteboard or stiff 
paper, and placed in the hands of pupils for observa. 
tion as a preparation for oral work to be followed by 
further study and written work in accordance with 
the outlines. 





What shall we name these boys? What are 
they doing? What are the names of the boats ? 
Do the boys load their boats? Do they play 
that they are sailors, or sea-captains, or mer- 
chants? Are they having a boat race? 

Using these questions to help you, write a 
story about the picture. 


What will you call this boy’s name? What 
is he doing ? 

What is the girl's name? Where is the little 
girl?) What shall we name the dog? Is hea 
good dog? What makes you think he is good ? 

What is the kitty’s name? Who harnessed 
the dog? Where did he get his harness ? 
Where are the children going 2 Does the dog 





Galt 


What are these children doing? What are 
their names? Of what day does this picture 
remind you ? 

Why de we celebrate the Fourth of July? 

Do the boys and girls in England celebrate 
Fourth of July as our boys and girls do? 

What do you think is the best way to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July ? 

Use a sentence to answer each of these 
questions. 

Write a story about the picture. 





enjoy the sport ? How does the kitty like it 2 

Answer these questions, using a sentence 
for each answer. Write your answers care- 
fully. 





Ask what this boy's name is. Ask him where 
he got his squirrel. Ask where he got his cage. 
Ask what the squirrel eats. .Ask what he 
drinks. Ask where he sleeps. Ask what the 
squirrel’s bed is made of. Ask any other 
questions about the squirrel that you wish. 
3e sure that each of your questions 1s a sen- 
tence. 
Write your questions about the boy and his 


question begins 


squirrel. Be sure that each 





with a capital, and ends with a question mark, 
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Bunnie, Bossy, and Dick 


Once upon a time there lived a squirrel and her 
family in a large woods. Late one afternoon some 
boys came to the woods to pick berries. Their names 
were Elmer, John, and Robert Roland. All at once 
Robert said: ‘‘Oh boys, look at what I found; a big 
squirrel and two little ones.’’ 

Then they took Mrs. Squirrel and her family home, 
and put them in the barn where old Bossy and Dick 
stood, and they soon became good friends. In abouta 
week they were such good friends that Bunnie 
could get on either Bossy’s or Dick’s back and ride all 
over the pasture. 

At last the time came when they were to part. Dick 
and Bossy were sold and Bunnie and her family were 
given to the boys’ grandmother, and the family of 
Rolands went to another country to live.—Child 
Garden. 





Bob White 


Bob White is a shy little bird that lives in the 
meadows and wheat fields. In the summer time, 
when the wheat is growing ripe, you can sometimes 
hear him calling, ‘‘Bob White! Bob White!” 

He likes to stay in the meadows where the gruss is 
green and tall, and where he is safe from the guns 
of the hunters. 

Some times in the morning youcan see him ona 
fence, or on the low branch of a tree, calling to his 
mate, ‘‘Bob White! Bob White!’’ But he is very wild. 
If you stir he is off and gone. 

Then, in a little while you will hear him again, but 
far away, ‘‘Bob White! Bob White!’’ He is telling his 
mate that he is still safe, and that by and by he will 
come back. . 

And where is his mate’ Where the grass grows 
tallest in the meadow, she has made a nest on the 
ground. You will have to look sharp if you find it. 
It is hidden well away. 

In the nest she has laid more than a dozen little 
white eggs. Day after day she sits on them, while 
Bob White goes out for food, and calls back to her and 
tells her not to be afraid. 

By and bv the eggs will hatch, and little birds will 
peep out. They will not have to lie in their nest, like 
young robins, and wait for their feathers to grow. 

As soon as they are out of the egys, they can run 
about. Before they are three days old they can leave 
the nest and go out with their mother to pick up food 
in the wheat field and among the grass. 

And, all this time, the father bird is first here and 
then there, watching to see that no harm comes to 
them. Does a hunter come that way with dog and 
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gun? The watchful bird flies to the other side of the 
field, and calls, ‘‘Bob White! Bob White!”’ 

The hunter hears him and does not stop to look for 
the little ones and their mother. He leaves them, and 
follows brave Bob White. But now Bob is in another 
field still farther away, and still calling so that the 
hunter can hear him. 

In a few days the little ones will be strong enough to 
fiv. Then all will find anew home in some leafy 
thicket where hunters do not often come. 

Children in the city never see Bob White as he is in 
the fields and meadows. Sometimes, if they go into 


the market, they may find quails for sale. These quails 
when alive were merry, happy Bob ‘Whites; but the 
hunters have found them at last.—Baldwin’s School 
Reading by Grades—Second Book. 
Company. 


American Book 


The Mouse, the Bird,and the Bee 


‘‘Let us keep house together,’’ said the mouse to the 
bird and the bee. 

‘Yes, I know of the very best place to build the nest,”’ 
said the bird. ‘‘We will build it in the branch of the 
elm tree just above our heads. We shall be far away 
from the pussy cats there. The wind will rock our 
babies to sleep.”’ 

‘*But my babies squeak if they are rocked,’’ ‘said 
Mrs. Mouse. ‘‘They do not like it. Besides, they 
would be sure to fallif they were up so high. They 
would break their little necks. Then, too, it is so 
light it would make their eyes weak. 

**No, the best place for our nest is in the ground, in- 
side a hollow tree. It is warm and dark there, and no 
one will find us.’’ 

‘In the ground, indeed!’ said the bird. ‘‘So you 
think I would take my babies in the ground! They 
would smother there. Besides, they need all the light 
they can get.”’ 

‘You would better not quarrel, but listen to me,’ 
said the bee. ‘‘The best place to build is in this bee- 
hive. It is not so high but that we can carry the 
honey in without much trouble. If we lived on the 
elm branch, I should be too tired to carry the honey 
so high. It we lived in the ground I should catch cold. 
So Jet us build in this nice hive.” 

‘“‘And have the kitty eat our babies? No, indeed,”’ 
said the mouse. And, ‘‘No, indeed,’ echoed the bird. 

“Well, since we cannot agree let each build his own 
home. The bird can build his on the branch of the 
elm tree. The mouse can build his in the ground, in 
the hollow of the elm tree. I will build mine in this 
hive under the elm tree. So we shall see each other 
often tho we do not live together.” 

““Squeak, squeak,’’ said the mouse as she ran to the 
hollow tree. 

‘*Buzz, buzz,”’ 
honey. 

‘*Tir-a-lee, tir-a-lee,’’ sang the bird, highin the 
boughs of the old elm tree.—The Story Reader, 
American Book Company. 


? 


said the bee, as he began to gather 
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Second Year Number Work 


FROM THE ARITHMETIC PRIMER BY FRANK HALL. 


The number-work of the secund school year must be 
done mainly orally. A book must not be put into the 
hands of the second grade pupil for the purpose of 
teaching him number facts. Ifa number book is used 
at fallin this grade, it should be made up of reading 
lessons in which the child simply reviews number 
facts with which he is already familiar. A well ar- 
ranged book used as here suggested will not only re- 
view number facts, but will furnish reading matter in 
which the pupil will be greatly interested. 

Hali’s Primer of Arithmetic is especially designed to 
show the order in which the number facts may be pre- 
sented orally, and to furnish reading lessons in which 
the pupil will be ied to review these facts. 

The teacher should take great care to prepare the 
pupil, by oral instruction. for the page he is to read. 
The oral work should always be considerably in ad- 
vance of the reading lesson. In fact, the second grade 
pupil should not be asked to read statements express- 
ing number knowledge until he thoroly under- 
stands the numerical relations involved. When he 
reads, his {task should be to recognize thru the eye 
and to express that with which his ear is quite famil- 
iar. A good book used in the second grade for this 
purpose will be helpful; used (in the hands of the pu- 
pils) to teach number facts, it will be positively harm- 
ful. 

If the lessons herein suggested for the home and for 
the first school year are properly taught, but little 
time will be required to master the lessons suggested 
for the second school year. No formal number-work 
at all, in the first two vears of school, is better than 
too much work, or work improperly done. Too much 
number work will give to the pupil a bias, on account 
of which magnitude relation will, ever after, occupy 
too prominent a place in his thought. Number-work 
improperly done will create a distaste for such 
effort, and result in arrested development and possible 
permanent injury to the pupil. 


It is perhaps not too much to say that nine tenths of 
those who dislike arithmetic, or who at least feel that 
they have no aptitude for mathematics, owe this mis- 
fortune to wrong teaching at first.—McLellan and 
Dewey, in Psychology of Number. 

There is no subject taught in the elementary schools 
that taxes the teacher’s resources as to method and de- 
vices to a greater extent than arithmetic. There is no 
subject taught that is more dangerous to the pupil in 
the way of deadening his mind and arresting its devel- 
opment, if bad methods are used.—Dr. Wm. T. Harris. 





Explanations in Arithmetic 
Work 


The question of the explanations to be given to and 
demanded from a child isa serious one. The primary 
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work is preeminently that of leading the child to dis. 
cover the relations of number, and to memorize cer- 
tain facts (like the multiplication table) which he wil] 
subsequently need. <A few rules of action suggested 
by M. Laisant are worthy of attention: ‘‘Follow a 
rigorously experimental method and do not depart from 
it; leave the child in the presence of concrete realities 
which he sees and handles to make his own abstrac- 
tions; never attempt to demonstrate anything to him; 
merely furnish to him such explanations as he is him- 
self led to ask; and, finally give and preserve to this 
teaching an appearance of pleasure rather than of a task 
which is imposed. If cerebral fatigue is produced, if 
the child is led to fix his attention on matters of no in- 
terest, and to master a line of reasoning too much in 
advance for him, then the result is a failure.”’ 

The period ot explanation comes later in the course, 
say after the fifth grade; but even here the explana- 
tion should rather be by questioning on the part of 
the teacher than by a full and free demonstration by 
the pupil. Where complete ‘‘explanations’’ are re- 
quired from the pupil, say of subjects like greatest 
common divisor, the division of fractions, cube 
root, etc., the result is usually a lot of memoriter 
work of no more value than the repetition of a 
string of rules. But by questioning as tothe ‘‘why”’ 
of the various steps, the reasoning (which in most such 
work is all that is essential) is laid bare. 

It is the same with many applied problems. The set 
forms of analysis sometimes required of pupils are of 
very questionable value. On the other hand, a state- 
ment of the pupil’s own reasoning is, of course, ex- 
tremely important, when he is sufficiently advanced 
to give it. Butfor primary children any elaborate ex- 
planation is impossible. Indeed, in the midst of all 
our theorizing on the subject of explanations, it is re- 
freshing to read whata psychologist like Professor 
James has to say upon the subject of primary work: 
“It is in the association of concretes that 
the child’s mind takes most delight. Working out 
results by rule of thumb, learning to name things 
when they see them, drawing maps, learning lan- 
guages, seem to me the most appropriate activities for 
children under thirteen tobe engaged in. . . . I 
feel pretty confident that no man will be the worse 
analyst or reasoner or mathematician at twenty for 
lying fallow in these respects during his entire child- 
hood.’’—The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics, 
The Macmillan Company. 





Assigning Problems 


In the assignment of problems two things should be 


keptin mind: (1) that only practical problems—those 
whose conditions are possible in actual domestic or 
business experience—should be set for solution; and 
(2) thata problem may be practical in itself, and vet 
not be so within the range of the pupils’ imagination 
or experience. An excellent plan, in close accord with 
the accepted principles of pedagogy, is to have the 
pupils themselves make problems. Not only are the 
pupils thereby benefited, by having their own inven- 
tion and judgment stimulated, but the teacher has the 
best opportunity to estimate the extent of the pupils’ 
experience and their perception of number relations. 
—Roark’s Methods in Education. 














eography and History. 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 
° ° ° ° ome co ome ro ° ome 


Home Geography andthe World 


as a Whole 


For Third and Fourth Grades. 

(This is republished from the “Teachers’ College Record,” 
being a record of work done in the Horace Mann_ Schools 
which are Observation and Practice Schools of The Teachers’ 
College, New York City.) 

Stages Iand IZ. 

Third grade, four periods of thirty minutes each. 
Fourth grade, one-third year, three periods of thirty 
minutes each. 

Home geography, tho fora long time recognized as 
the logical first stage in a school course, still presents 
a host of unsolved problems. The scope of the sub- 
ject is so large, and the possible variations of matter 
and method so numerous, that many teachers are at a 
loss what to present and what to leave until later 
years. In other words, the subject lacks organization. 
Furthermore, there is a great difference of usage as to 
the title home geography, so that some consider under 
home geography what others would include under a 
study of the rest of the world. In the Horace Mann 
School no attempt is made to demark the fields of either 
division of the work. The center of the work being the 
pupil,and the aim being to give the pupil an understand- 
ing of his own personal relations to the earth conditions 
of his immediate environment and the more distant 
parts of the world, there is no logical reason for divid- 
ing the course. If division is considered necessary, 
then it should come when the child passes from the 
consideration of conditions with which he or his par- 
ents come into contact daily. 

Home GrocrapHy.—Tho it is possible to classify the 
topics of home geography under a few large heads, 
like soil, hills, mountains, valleys, drainage, air, etc., 
and to take up the details of each group in succession, 
showing the illustrations of each in the immediate en- 
vironment, it does not seem wise to do so for several 
reasons. In the first place, a classification of a char- 
acter, to be understood by the children of such a youth- 
ful age, will not stand the criticism of an expert geog- 
rapher. Hence, tho classification be necessary, it 
should not be introduced at the beginning, but rather 
developed as the work progresses. A larger reason 
for not so arranging the topics is that it tends to take 
away from the subject its distinct personal flavor. 
Home geography needs to be home geography in fact 
as wellas in name. In order to secure the interest of 
the pupil, his life in school, at home, and during his 
play hours should be made the basis of the geographv 
work. In a school course, therefore, those topics 
should be first introduced that influence most directly 
the largest number of pupils in their out-of-school life, 
for out of school is asseciated with play and has al- 
ready given the pupil many experiences that can be 
advantageously used The school-yard may be a 
splendid field for geography work, but it should not 
necessarily be the field of introduction to the subject. 

Every course in home geography, therefore, must 
vary with the locality. Onthe prairies of Ohio, or 
the plains of Dakota, in the country districts, at least, 
Soil is perhaps one oi the most fundamental topics for 
consideration. This does not, however, hold true in 
the larger towns or in all regions. In the Horace 


Mann School, situated on a high hill, only approached 
by streets in two directions, the most pertinent topics 
are the slopes up which the children toil on their way 
to school. 
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The aim of the course is to make the work as per- 
sonal as possible, so that every child can contribute 

his bit of experience to the general cause. With such 

a beginning it is easy to lead out to the conditions of 

the school vicinity, and to the conditions of the home. 

The life of the pupils’ home, the separation of the 

business office from the residence, the necessity for 
communication, for streets, lights, sewers, gas, water, 

etc., are all geographical topics that can be developed 
gradually and successfully from such a beginning. ° 

As the work of home geography isa natural out- 
growth of the preceding nature work, so it should 
lead up to the next larger division of the subject. For 
this reason, as has already been suggested, when the 
more pertinent home features influencing the life of 
the children have been thought out and related, the 
expansion of the field of the subject should be outward 
radially until the whole world is sketched in its rela- 
tion to the individual pupil. The children should 
lead, and those regions be studied first that they agree 
are the most important to them. Such a plan is not 
followed if the progression outward be not from the 
life of the children but merely from the schoolroom 
life, which is to many of them far from interesting. 
The ward, city, county, etc., are not important feat- 
ures to them at this age, and to cut off and hem in the 
work by such artificial lines gives wrong impressions 
and causes an over-emphasis of points that cannot be 
real to the children. The government of the city may 
in its simplicity, as exemplified by the police, be real, 
but the mayor and aldermen are not real. 

The need for city government may readily be em- 
phasized thru the study of streets and lighting, for in- 
stance, but the details of the mechanism of city gov- 
ernment are complicated and remote to the chil. 

Tue Wortp as a Wuore.—It is believed that the 
essential ideas necessary in reference to the world as a 
whole areits general shape, the relative position of the 
more important countries and continents, the life oc- 
cupations and exports of the peoples, and our relation 
to and dependence on the whole world. The individual 
pupil is made the center of the work so far as possible, 
and thus interest is maintained thru the emphasis of 
personal relation. 

The means of communicating with and travelling to 
distant regions are considered in some detail, particu- 
larly the uses and geographical importance of roads, 
railroads, navigable rivers, oceans, lighthouses, life- 
saving stations, the telephone, the telegraph, post- 
offices, ete. Thru such a study, with occasional refer- 
ence to the controls that have determined the paths of 
the railroads, the position of lighthouses, etc., elemen- 
tary ideas of the need of a central form of government 
can be developed. Here, as in home geography, it is 
the need of a government and not the form uf a gov- 
ernment that deserves emphasis. 

The emphasis of the social environment at this 
time seems most desirable. The child is brought close 
to the human side at a period of development when 
activity and life appeal especially to him. Child-study 
has shown us the open door accorded to this life ele- 
ment, in the play and thought of the child. Thru this 
study we are gradually learning to bring the work 
which we offer at this stage more into accordance with 
this tendency of the child mind; primarily to emphasize 
the life side where accivity needs no interpretation; 
secondarily to present that which is too often looked 
upon as inanimate as truly living and working. 

Only a beginning has been made, however, in the 
determination of the line of work to be pursued. The 
careful selection of material is of equal importance. 
This, then, is the next problem to be faced. In con- 
sidering the social environment, what should be pre- 
sented, and how should the approach be made? The 
needs of the child and their fulfillment suggest the 
answer to these questions, his interest naturally cen- 
tering here. There need be no hesitation in taking 
udvantage of this fact, for he is easily led from him- 
self toa consideration of the agents involved in the 
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supplying of his wants and the wants of others. This 
method of procedure results in revealing to the child 
“the world at work.’’ He sees this, hcwever, in and 
thru his own domain. This does not imply that he is 
confined by the four walls of his home or by the 
boundaries of his city. It is not a far cry from one of 
his needs—the food upon the table—to the farmer 
whose labor has been a chief factor in providing it, 
nor to the means employed in its transfer from the 
farm to the home. Or again from the fuel upon 
which he depends to the miner who has made the 
satisfying of this need a possibility. 

It has seemed necessary to preface this work on the 
more purely commercial and industrial side by a brief 
consideration of the local surface features. The con- 
ceptions here presented are so fundamental that they 
form a necessary basis for future work. It is essen- 
tial that this foundation be laid at once rather than by 
degrees thruout the work, for by so doing many and 
long detours are avoided. Here, too, the human side 
has been kept in mind, tho at times necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the physical. 

In passing from the home outward, those com- 
modities in most common use are Chosenas guides, and 
so far as time will permit, the most iniportant exports 
of different selected regions are studied. As each 
commodity is considered, the life of the people of this 
country, the conditions of climate, etc., that make the 
commodity a possible product, and the methods of 
commerce are studied. In this way a causal study is 
made of elementary life and of the varying climatic 
conditions of the world. Differences of conditions be- 
come the key idea that helps us explain differences of 
products and life over the world, and the causal idea 
becomes readily prominent. 


Value and Use of Pictures in 
Geography Teaching 


SUPT. JOHN A. WOOD, LAPORTE, ND, 


The principal business of the primary school in 
geography is to collect the largest possible fund of 
related or relatable facts for the synthetic processes in 
the organization of geographical knowledge in the 
grammar grades. Hence the value of pictures which 
will help the child to develop, thru a cultivated imagi- 
nation, concepts of distant scenes. ‘‘Children have 
very clear mental pictures of the homes in which they 
live and of the scenery that surrounds them — these 
objects they can describe from their mental images. 
By the relating of stories (and by the use of pictures) 
it is easy to lead them to imagine scenes and landscapes 
that lie beyond their sense-grasp.*’ — Parker. 

The novelist understands the power of word pictures 
and so places his readers at pleasure in mountains, 
valleys, or plains and moulds the landscape at his will. 
The teacher thru judicious use of geographical pictures, 
can also mould the imagination of the child so that he 
may have the appropriate geographical concepts for 
those geographical features beyond the reach of the 
child’s immediate observations. In this way the child 
gains accurate knowledge of practical value in regard 
to political, physical, and commercial geography. The 
judicious selection of pictures and the proper adaptation 
of them to the varying mental abilities of the children 
is a task of immense responsibility, for, like many 
good things, pictures may be used and presented so as 
to be a hindrance to mental progress by producing 
hazy and confused ideas of the objects represented. 
At no time should the child be overwhelmed by a great 
number of pictures upon different subjects, and only 
when he has acquired a good power of reading pictures 


should he be given a great variety upon any particular 
subject. For beginners, pictures should be selected 
that are diagrammatic rather than picturesque and 
every new element in the picture should be carefully 
developed so that the child can make no error in read- 
ing pictures having similar elements. At this stage 
the teacher’s simple blackboard sketches will prove 
especially effective, tho their use is never to be neg-» 
lected. With beginners pictures should be of land or 
water forms, localities, buildings or industries with 
which the child is familiar, so that he may the more 
readily comprehend the pictorial elements. From 
these simple beginnings the child can soon pass to the 
more complete pictures and may begin his own col- 
lection. 

Pictures which show extended areas of land and wa- 
ter forms and show the relations of these to the products 
and industries of that region are of great geographical 
value. By careful collecting it often would be possible 
to show the successive stages in the growth of natural 
products, or the steps in the transformation of natural 
products into articles of trade and manufacture as 
these changes occur in different sections. 

Collections of pictures for illuminating maps to show 
distribution of men, characteristic animals, plants, 
natural products and industries make valuable aids in 
commercial geography Collections showing the nat- 
ural environments, social customs, home-life, costumes, 
occupations, etc., of people in different countries will 
greatly extend the child’s interests in and knowledge 
or geography. All of these collections will be of ser- 
vice in language work, story writing, history and 
nature study, and will form, if carefully directed, an 
important correlative link with the subjects just 
named. 

No small part of the pedagogical value of these col- 
lections comes from the process of collecting and 
arranging the material; hence teachers should be 
ready to suggest to the children sources from which 
to obtain pictures and to suggest plans for arranging, 
mounting and filing pictures. They should also direct 
the arrangement of the school collection so that it may 
become an integral part of the school library of pic- 
tures. The children should be encouraged to make 
individual collections and should be given simple di- 
rections for the preservation, arrangement, and classi- 
fication of their collections. 

In collecting the child gains opportunity for extended 
observation of pictures, and cultivates a power of dis- 
crimination as to the merits of the picture. In his 
scheme of classification he must read his pictures in- 
telligently and so analyze them that he may place each 
in the group to which it belongs. Such placing calls 
for a considerable exercise of memory and also requires 
more or less comparative examination of the group, 
from which there arises in the mind of the child a 
more general and more accurate conception of the 
objects illustrated by the groups. In __ the 
trimming of his pictures and in the _ process 
of mounting them the child gains a _ consider- 
able exercise in manual work, leading to coordination 
of hand and eye, to judgment, to appropriate es- 
thetic arrangement, and to neatness and accuracy in 
the execution. 

Besides the benefits named above that come to the 
child from collecting his pictures there comes a social 
interest that is of utmost importance. His pictures 
appeal to those of his family and circle of intimate 
acquaintances who have an opportunity of examining 
his collection; and so the collection becomes a center 
of mutual interest, incidentally teaching others and 
drawing from them descriptions of places or scenes 
suggested by the pictures. This will add materially to 
the significance of the child’s collection, and the inter- 
est on the part of others will lead them to become con- 
tributors to the coliection and so enrich it. This 
social interest is what makes the school collection, in 
the hands of a skilful teacher, so powerfulan incen- 
tive to the children and to the community. 
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BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


The teacher may do one of these drawings at a time on the blackboard to be copied by pupils or the 
drawings may be cut out and pasted on separate pieces of cardboard to be passed to pupils for copying. 
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© Penmanship and Drawing 


aocroe SSRN NNER TENTS TES 
Drawing in the Early Years 


(From a paper read before the Art Department of 
N. E. A. Meeting, 1899, by Dr. H. T. Lukens, of the 
State Normal School, California, Pennsylvania. ) 

There is an interest in drawing and an interest in 
drawings, an interest in the technique of painting 
and an interest in great pictures. On the one side we 
have interest in the productive activity in the creat- 
ive power of the hand as well as of the imagination; 
while on the other side we have appreciation of the 
product, not only thru the senses, but also thru the 
understanding and the feelings. In the school we 
teach children to draw, paint, design, and decorate, 
and also surround them with art products, and teach 
them to love and appreciate beauty in nature and in 
art. But do we consider the interrelation of these two 
sides of our nature? The key to the understanding of 
the child’s development in drawing is to be found 
right here. Let us consider the chief stages of this 
development. 

First period.—Until 
the child’s interest is 
or in finished drawings by others. 
produce nothing himself but scribble. Gradually, 
however, the scribble is eliminated, the drawing re- 
duced to its lowest terms, and then feature after fea- 
ture added—first eyebrows, hair, ears; then buttons, 
flounces, feathers, shoes, parasol, etc. As soon, now, 
as the child begins to care more for the delight of 
drawing than for the picture afterwards, he has 
reached the 

Second period.—During which time the imagination 
develops. The child now not merely sees the crude 
lines on the paper, but rather his mind’s eye 
pictures the scene beyond, that is suggested by the 
lines drawn, but not represented by them. He is un- 
der the influence of what Lange calls ‘‘artistic illu- 
” This is the golden age of drawing develop- 
ment, and should be prolonged as much as possible. 
The child ‘‘See me make a tree. Here goes a 
branch, and here are other branches’? (meanwhile 
drawing lines to stand for the parts he names). ‘‘And 
here comes a bird flying to its nest in the tree’’ (as he 
speaks he makes the lines that show the bird and its 
flight). Story and picture blend in one. Fancy cre- 
ates a world in which the little artist lives, moves, 
plays, and draws. The child delights to draw ‘‘out 
of his own head.’’ Why? Because in his own head are 
the pictures ‘‘fancy paints on memory’s wall.” Why 
should he want to draw what is actually before his 
eyes? Why represent what is already present? The 
little child feels no inner need to draw from nature. 
The picture shall stand for the absent object, person, 
animal or plaything. It shall represent the imaginary, 
the objects of dreamland and fancy, and, as such, 
meet an inner craving of every boy and girl. 

It is a fundamental fault of the drawing 
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that ignores this period of development and destroys 
the golden age by leading the pupil into temptation. 
The drawing teacher admonishes him: ‘‘Open your 
eyes and see the tree and the fruit thereof, as they 
really are. Draw the apple exactly as you see it.’’ 
The pupil does so, and his eyes are opened, and he 
sees his nakedness, and is filled with shame. The 
divine gift of artistic iJlusion vanishes; he awakes to 
find that he cannot draw. Then follows the curse all 
his life long. In sorrow he must draw from the ob- 
ject all the days of his life. Painful copying, spirit- 
less imitation is the start, and unto the same the pupil 
ever returns. 

The sensory side of his nature is appealed to by all 
the objects of culture and of art with which we sur- 
round the pupil. He is in the midst of an environ- 
ment much older and more highly developed than he 

Do what we can to counteract this condition, we 
can never provide an equally stimulating condition 
for the motor side of the child’s nature. We can, 
however, give the motor reaction, the restless activi- 
ty, of the little ones free play. This we are bound to 
do all the more if we stimulate their senses. The 
child on the farm is healthier than the city child, be- 
cause he is surrounded by a less artificial and less 
highly developed environment; but secondly, also, 
because he suffers under less repression of his activi- 
ties. 

For healthy development the drawing pupil needs 
during this period nothing else so much as an oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to draw. Some time ago I 
examined a pile of over two hundred and fifty draw- 
ings by a Buffalo boy, Tom J., between five and six 
years of age. These were all struck off within a 
little over a yeur, and included such scenes as the 
following: 

Eskimo; fort; steam engine; man stealing an ar- 
row; going to set fire to an Indian wigwam; Pilgrim 
boy crying because his gun burst; the first fight he- 
tween the .- Indians and Pilgrims; tomahawks, 
hatchets, guns, and swords; animal shows, including 
elephants, giraffe, yak, bear, skunk, ete.; ‘‘going to 
heaven;’’? red Indian in full dress and feathers, with 
tomahawk and scalping knife; George Washington 
and the Indians; several houses on fire, with fire- 
men, engines, hook and ladders; street parade; rail- 
road train; ete.; the list ending with a great variety 
of Brownie pictures. 

This drawing activity gave Tom considerabie skill 
in handling the pencil and expressing himself in 
lines. It served him for companionship, broadened 
his interests and sympathies, and perhaps, in part, 
took the place of doll play with other children. ‘‘The 
fights, burnings, shootings, Indians, collisions, and 
other terrible scenes probably performed the same 
office for him, in respect of later wild escapades, that 
vaccination serves in preventing small-pox. He 
passed thru the mild form on _ paper harmlessly, 

nd the infection will not take as severely if a second 
attack comes.’’ (Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. IV, 
No: 1.) 

Thus drawing should be a usual form of expression, 
just the same as language. The one is no more a 
special talent than the other. Both need continual 
practice. If our pupils had to draw as much as they 
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have to talk, read, and write, they would all be expert 
draftsmen. 

The great danger in allowing children to draw so 
much ‘‘out of their heads’’ is that they will fall into 
the use of fixed conventional forms. For such, per- 
haps, the best cure is drawing from nature, for they 
have already lost the power of artistic illusion when 
they descend into conventional forms. 

The zest in drawing is gone because the pupil has 
been taught to grasp the picture objectively as a 
material thing to be compared with the real object, 
ipstead of looking thru it to see in imagination the 
picture beyond suggested by the drawing. 

Third period.—Pestalozzi tells us that the pupil 
should not be critical; learning comes before judg- 
ment. The rousing of the critical faculty too early 
brings on the stagnation of the third period, for the 
zest in the children’s crude drawings is destroyed 
without the pupil being able to draw well enough to 
care to practice any more. He concludes he has not 
talent, and henceforth never draws except when 
forced to. Most people remain so all life thru, unable 
to draw any better than, or scarcely as well as, chil- 
dren ten years of age. The other day I asked the 
graduating class in one of the Pennsylvania normal 
schools to draw a few simple objects, as a tree, bird, 
and hills with a house in the foreground. Most could 
not or were ashamed to show their drawings. Is it 
any wonder that they make no progress? According 
to the study of children’s drawings made by Earl 
Barnes in California, the desire to draw decreases more 
and more after the age of thirteen or fourteen. All 
the drawing teachers I have asked have agreed that 
the children make the least progress about the age of 
twelve. After that they learn to work more neatly, it 
is true, and acquire greater mastery of their hand 
and arm muscles, but no greater skill in depicting 
expression or characterizing the human form. 

Their appreciation of art objects goes on increasing, 
and is trained by study of pictures, paintings, and 
statuary all life long; but that is only one side of art 
education. The misfit relation between production 
and appreciation continues to grow worse. The devel- 
opment is one-sided, and is arrested. 

Fourth *period.—In some more fortunate people, 
who during adolescence experience a rebirth of crea- 
tive power, the artistic development is continued, 
and many such become artists by profession. For 
thru this renewal of their art power their delight in 
producing again becomes strong, and thus it often 
happens that artists feel the divine zest in creation 
as a far stronger incentive to work than any pleasure 
or profit to be derived from the finished product. In 
this way are repeated those propitious conditions of 
the first golden age of childhood, and the artist again 
finds his deepest satisfaction in the work itself, and, 
no longer aiming at copying, he catches visions of the 
picture be yond the canvas. 

The transition periods from one condition to an- 
other (about the age of four, eight to ten, and then, 
later, about fourteen or fifteen years of age) are of 
the greatest pedagogical importance. Perhaps 
they represent the nascent periods for some dominant 
factors in artistic development. The discouraging 
plateau level after the age of ten or twelve is due, 
in large measure, to false methods of teaching draw- 
ing, and can be largely remedied by natural methods 
and abundant practice in drawing all sorts of objects 
in which the children are interested. There certainly 
should be no sharp dualism between the mental and 
manual development. 


School Management. 


Certain Failures in School 
Hygiene 


Probably no book on the general subject of school 
hygiene has been published from the days of Horace 
Mann to the present time that does notinclude at least 
a reference to the position of the pupil at his desk, 
Indeed, even Locke hinted at this when he wrote that 
the pupil ‘‘should learn how to lay his Paper, and 
place his Arm and Body to it.’’ One of the blessings 
promised by those who introduced the vertical system 
of penmanship was a correction of the crooked-back 
position of the pupils, since they must sit correctly in 
order to write the script correctly. The vertical sys- 
tem, if properly used does possess this merit as long 
as the child is engaged in the writing exercise, but 
its influence amounts to little beyond this. Altho 
I visited scores of schoolrooms of all grades, in 
country and city, yet, so far asIcan recall, the posi- 
tion of the pupil while writing was apparently uan- 
noticed by any teacher, at any time, in any room, ex- 
cept during the few minutes set apart for ‘‘penman- 
ship.’’ This is all the more painful when we consider 
that writing as a distinct exercise occupies only a few 
minutes each day, while one-fifth to one-half of the 
time spent by the pupil in the school building is occu- 
pied by written work. Indeed, the spelling of the 
motto of the schoolroom of today seems to have been 
slightly changed until it reads: ‘‘Always do write.” 

The undue amount of time given to this work may 
be more or less pedagogical; but it is most certainly 
unhygienic for not only are the muscles of the trunk 
and arms involved in an incorrect position at the 
desk, for the greater part of the time, but the injury 
to the eyes from too close attention to the script and 
from the careful following of the pen and pencil 
points would seem to be incalculable. Incorrect pos- 
ture insidiously tends to induce spinal curvature and 
diseases of the internal organs. Eulenberg has de- 
clareé that 90 per cent. of curvatures of the spine not 
caused by actual bone disease are developed during 
school life; and Cohn and other oculists have shown 
that the most serious cases of near-sightedness in- 
crease in direct proportion to the advance in school 
grades. Whether or not these views are correct, it 
is, nevertheless, of the utmost importance that these 
investigations should be considered. 

I was unpleasantly surprised to notice a compara- 
tively new evil in school hygiene—one that I am 
afraid has come to stay. Irefer to the mimeograph, 
the hectograph and kindred graphic devices, which, 
if improperly used, turn out copies which cannot fail 
to endanger the eyes. I have seldom seen a machine 
so perfectly manipulated in the schoolroom as to give 
a clear copy on every sheet handed out to the pupils. 
Quite recently I happened to be in a schoolroom 
where the. teacher of geography-was reading over 
the questions or syllabus she had prepared, because 
the hectograph copies she had distributed were too 
faint to be read.—R. Clark in the July Forum. 
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Primary Physiology Lesson— 
W hat the Body Needs 


There is an old German proverb that says, ‘‘One is, 
what he eats.”’ 

If this is true it will be easy to make ourselves what 
we wish by eating the right food. 

What is the right food? 

Nature is a good mother; let us see what she feeds 
her children, and perhaps we can learn from her. 

Look at a grain of wheat which has been soaked in 
water for three or four days. With your knife peel 
off the outside part. That is the skin. Now cut away 
the next part, until you come to the little speck at the 
bottom. .That is the baby plant, and the part which 
all around it is the 
food which the mother put 
there for it to eat before 
it was old enough to work 
for itself. 

Put several wheat grains 
into your mouth and chew 
them and hecome 
gummy from a kind of 
albumen which is with the 
starch of the The 
starch can be seen thrna 
microscope as tiny grains. 
The contains 
some mineral salts and oil, 
which not 
seen. 


was 


they 


A number of starch gram 

particles as they would ] 

through a powerful micro 
scope. The little dot one side 
of a particle is the place wher 
it began to grow. From that 
point the starch grain 
by adding layers which ar 
thicker at one side than at 


the other. This causes the 


erain. 


grain also 


crows 


are so easily 


curious pearance ot the 


Any one extract 

starch from grain or potato. 
The grain has to be taken just when it is in the right 
state of growth, but potatoes can be taken any time. 
Grate two good-sized potatoes into a quart of water. 
Rub the pulp well until the water is milky. Strain 
thru a-fine sieve or coarse cloth, into a fruit jar or 
a pan, and allow it to settle. After it has settled pour 
off the water and allow the starch to dry. 


st a grains. ean 
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Albumen, starch, mineral salts, and oil are then the 
foods which the wheat mother gives to her little ones. 

The same food is given to the corn, wheat, and rye 
plants. 

The egg is the food which the chicken and bird 
mothers give to their babies before they can pick up 
for themselves. Let us see what that contains. 

The white is albumen, the yolkis a kind of albumen 
made yellow by oil, and there are some mineral salts. 
Albumen, oil, and mineral salts, then, are the foods 
for birds. 

The cow gives milk to feed her calf until it can eat 
grass. 

What does milk contain? 

Set a pan of fresh milk away over night, and in the 
morning you will find a layer of cream on the milk. 
This is the oil. The sweet taste of the milk comes 
from sugar. 

After the milk turns sour, if you boil it you can 
separate the solid from the liquid part. You will find 
that the largest part of milk is water. The liquid 
part also contains mineral salts and the solid part is 
the albumen. 

Albumen, sugar, oil, and mineral salts, then, are the 
food for young animals. 

Young children need just about the same kind of 
food that other young things !need, and we find that 
our wants are albumen, starch, sugar, oil, minerals, 
and water. 

Cereals, eggs, and milk are the only foods which 
contain all that a person needs. In eating a variety 
of food we get one kind from one thing and other 
kinds from other things.—Primer of Hygiene. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


What Becomes of the Flowers? 


Early in the spring the snowdrops and crocuses peep 
out, and then they go away. 

We do not think much about it, for other flowers 
have come in their places. 

Spring beauties and bloodroots shine in the woods, 
und then they go away. But the mandrakes have 
come with their umbrella leaves, and then the colum- 
bines and roses ask for a welcome. 

After awhile we can find no more mandrakes and 
columbines, only yellow apples and brown seed pods. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit jumps up quite early in the sum- 
mer, and then we cannot find him, only in the late 
summer we sometimes come across little clusters of 
We would 
scarcely suspect them of having any relation to Jack, 
yet they are his berries. But what has become of 
Jack? 

In the autumn the rose leaves fall off, and there is 
left only red stems and red berries. 

The morning glory vine wilts and turns black at the 
first frost; it sinks to the ground and we see it no 
more, or else its stems linger brown and hard fora 


bright red berries lying on the ground. 
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time, but in the end it all disappears. What has be- 
come of it? 


And the nasturtiums—what a wreck the frost makes 


of them! The leaves are wilted and black; the stems, 
too, are soft and lie flat on the ground. 

Why, you say, the frost has killed them. But that 
does not at all tell what has become of them. Besides, 
the frost did not kill the snowdrops, crocuses, blood- 
roots and spring beauties, Jack in the Pulpit nor the 
umbrella leaves of the mandrakes. Yet they are all 
gone. All we can find of Jack and the mandrakes are 
red berries and yellow apples. Not a sign of the snow- 
drops or spring beauties or crocuses is left. 

If you will just step down with me under the earth a 
few inches I will show you something. 

Make believe you are a gnome or a fairy and can see 
as well in the dark earth as anywhere else and come 
alone. Now look about. 

Did you ever dream of anything so cunning in all 
your life? Everywhere and everywhere old mother 
earth is packed full of little white and brown bulbs. 

There they are as snug as peas 
in a pod, thousands of them, in 
every direction as faras you can 
see. 

And besides these bulbs, there 
are thick, fleshy root stems, red, 
brown and yellow, everywhere 
and everywhere. Do you want 
to know who they are? 

They are our little friends of 

if/ the early summer,— snowdrops, 
i crocuses, spring beauties and 
dog-tooth violets; mandrakes, 
too, and Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 

These bulbs and thick roots are full of plant food; 
and this is where the plant has gone to. It has curled 
up, so to speak, in these bulbs and roots and gone to 
sleep till next spring. Then it will wake up. It will 
hardly wait for the snow to go off before it pushes out 
abud. The snowdrop does not wait, but sometimes 
blossoms right under the snow. Ina few days the 
woods that looked so dead and bare are as gay as you 
please. That is because the plants sleeping in the 
bulbs and thick underground stems have waked up. 
They have eaten the rich food stored up there and 
have grown like magic. Up into the sunshine they 
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spring; they wave sweet flowers; they call the little 
insects that have ventured out to come and taste their 
nectar and bring them pollen. 

Their leaves are green and delicate, but they work 
hard, for the plants have used up the food in the bulbs 
or in the thick underground stems, and the leaves and 
roots must make new bulb material or store away 
more food in the thick underground parts. 

It is spring, and the air is moist and warm. It rains 
often, and the plants have all the water they need. 

What fun it must be to come out in the world! What 
joy to unfold bright flowers in the shadowy woods! 
They dance on their stems and ripen their seeds; be- 
fore the slow roses have thought of opening their eyes, 
the bulb people and the underground-stem people have 
done all their work of growing. The seeds are ripe 
and ready to be scattered; new bulbs are packed full 
of plant food, and fresh food is stored in the thick 
underground stems. The bulb people and the under- 
ground-stem people have had a good time. 

They were up early in the summer and saw the 
sweet, fresh world; their leaves worked hard, and 
their work is all done now. 

They are tired and want to sleep. They fear the 
heat and dryness of the summer. They do not want 
to be crowded by the other plants that are beginning 
to look out everywhere. 

‘*We will go to sleep and let the other plants have 
our places; we have had our share of the air and the 
water and the dear sunshine,’’ they seem to say. ‘‘We 
have caught the sunbeams and stored them away in 
our bulbs and roots, and we will now rest. 

So they go to sleep. They open the channels from 
the leaves to the bulbs and the underground-stems, 
and then all the living part of the leaves passes quickly 
down into the part that lies underground. There is 
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only left the hard frame-work os the leaves. This is 


not alive; it never was alive. The living part of the 
leaf built it for a house to live and do its work in; 
now the house is empty; the living part has run down 
into the bulb or the underground stem. ‘Che part of 
the leaf that is left soon falls to pieces, as any old 
abandoned house will do. It falls on the ground; the 
rain soaks it, and it crumbles apart. It changes into 
food for other plants. It is not lost; it is taken up bv 
other plants and again built into good plant material. 
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So itis with the seed-pods; 
when the seeds fall out, the 
part that is left behind is f 
not alive. All the living 
part has gone out of the 
dry pods down into the ' | } 
bulbs or the underground ’ 
stems, and the pods, too, hy 
crumble to pieces and make 
good food for other plants. 

But the seeds are alive. 
They lie in the earth and f 

wait for the time to come 
when they may wake up 
and make new plants with 
young bulbs or thick un- 4 
derground stems. 

But how about the roses? 
Do they not die in the fall? 
Why, what are you think- 
ing of? Do they not wake 
up next spring and cover 
their stems with leaves and 
flowers? Dead bushes could 
not do so. 

You see how it is. The 
leaves work all summer 
long. They store up food 
in the roots and the stems. 
When the frost comes and 
pinches them, they know it 
is time to stop work and go 
to sleep for the winter. They have roots down in the 
ground. And now you know as well as I do how they 
manage it. 

When the leaves have done their work and fed the 
flowers and the stems and the seeds, and when the 
stems and the roots are stored full of food, the leaves 
stop working. The green little cells that made them 
so bright all summer go away; the living part of the 
plant and the rich juices finu their way into the roots 
and stems. Only the dead frames of the houses that 
the living parts of the leaves built in which to do their 
work are left. They are dry and lifeless; they never 
were alive. The living protoplasm has left them and 
unhinged them so that they soon fall off. 

You know what becomes of them. They change in- 
toa great many substances. The little particles in 
them let go of each other and unite with other parti- 
cles. In this way gases are made which go into the 
air, but some parts are solid minerals which the roots 


took out of the earth to build the frame of the leaves. 
All these minerals fall back into the earth for the 
roots to use again next year. 

So you see the leaf frame simply changes back again 
into the gases and minerals of which it had been made 
by the leaves and the roots. 

As the protoplasm withdraws from the leaves of the 
rose bushes and of many other plants, particularly the 
trees, the resting time of the plant isannounced by the 
most brilliant colors, the result of certain changes 
going on within the leaf. These bright colors that 
make our autumn woods so entrancing are not de- 
pendent up.n the frost, as many think, but upon cer- 
tain changes going on within the leaf itself as it ripens, 
just as fruit, when it ripens, takes on glowing colors. 
The bright autumn leaves are ripe leaves getting ready 
to fall. Why do you suppose leaves fall? It is better 
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that they should; the sooner they fall, the sooner they 
will be converted into leaf mold to feed other plants. 
So the plants have a way of gathering their ripe har- 
vest of leaves. 

The falling of the leaf is not an accident, nor is it 
dependent upon the wind; when the time comes, the 
leaves go down, wind or no wind, tho doubtless the 
wind helps them. When they are fully ripe, the leaves 
let go. The cells that connect the leaf stem with the 
branch shrivel and shrink until the leaf is entirely 
separated from the parent plant; when this happens, 
the leaf falls. The ripe leaf is less juicy than the 
young leaf; its juices have departed and left the stiff, 
lifeless framework and the hardened skin, with the 
emptied cells beneath, to find their way to the earth. 

But while the treesand bushes, the bulbs and under- 
ground stems store away the living part of the plant, 
what about the morning-glories and nasturtiums? 
They do not send their living part into roots or stems, 
for they do not grow again another year. What now 
becomes of them’? 

They die, you say. Ido not say that. I say they 
change. Of course the seeds live on. The morning- 
glory seeds, and the seeds of all the plants that grow 
wild in a climate like ours, are not hurt by the cold. 

You very well know thatsome of the life of the plant 
is folded up in the seeds. But the vines and leaves 
seem to be hurt by the cold. They fall limp to the 
ground. They change. The little particles of which 
they are made let go of each other; they unite with 
other particles in new ways. They float off in the air 
as gases. 

These gases are curried about by the wind and meet 
new plants, which build them into their leaves and 
stems. 

Part of the particles in the frosted vine do not be- 
come gases; they Jet go of other particles and sink 
down as minerals, to be taken up by plant roots 
another season. Other parts lic on the earth in the 
form of rich vegetable mold, which is also taken and 
built into new plants. So when our morning-glory or 
nasturtium vine disappears, it is not lost; it has only 
changed its form. 

Instead of being a nasturtium, its particles may find 
themselves built into a dozen different plants. 

So what we call death is only change. Not an atom 
of any plant is lost. 

Besides, if no plants changed back again into gases 
and minerals, there could be no growth and no flowers 
in the world. There would be no material to make 
new plants, and no room for new plants to grow. 

There would be no room for seeds to sprout and no 
need of seeds, so the plants, which never do anything 
that is not necessary, would not make any seeds; and 
if there were no seeds, 
there would be no 
flowers. What a 
dreary earth it would 
be if plants never 
changed—if they nev- 
er, aS we say, died! The same old plants living for- 
ever,—no flowers, no opening buds, no tender spring 
green, no bright autumn colors. 

It is good that the plants die, or change, as I prefer 
to call it.—Flowers and Their Friends. Ginn & Co. 
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Exercises Demanding Practical 
Judgment in Number 


Pefesheshe 


The common tendency in the early work in number 
is to emphasize the work with figures and to omit the 
experience which demands the use of figures. We fre- 
quently attempt to teach a child the tables when he 
sees no use for them. Fractions appear to him as 
mere figures. Pupils in grammar grades will often 
place figures upon the boards when called upon to 
show fractions. 

Great care should be taken in primary grades to pre- 
sent the figure only as the sign of the number, and 
the equation only as a sign ot a truth which pertains 
tonumbers. The ‘‘process’’ is simply the manner of 
solving problems which occur in every-day life, and the 
written record in figures is the arithmetical statement 
of the thing which is done. ‘‘John has three dozen 
eggs. How much will he receive for them at twenty 
cents a dozen?’ This is a practical problem which 
John will need to work out if he keeps hens. It is of 
practical interest to his mother if she buys eggs. He 
peeds to know that three twenties are sixty. He 
should receive sixty cents for his eggs. In the same 
way it may be convenient for him to know that there 
are twelve eggsin each dozen; six eggs in a half-dozen; 
that if twelve eggs are worth twenty cents, six eggs 
must be worth ten cents, and three eggs worth five 
cents. The relation between the whole dozen and the 
half-dozen, the price of a whole dozen and the price 
of a half-dozen, between ten and twenty, five and ten, 
appears in this example. The child’s solution of the 
problem depends upon his power to see this relation. 
It must be remembered, however, that this relation is 
taught, not by mere figures, but by objects and groups 
ef objects. He must cut objects into halves, must 
realize that the value of the whole is equal to the 
value of the two halves. He must divide objects or 
groups of objects, or multiply them so as to have 
their value, double their value, etc. 

For example, he knows that he can buy a cake for 
ten cents. One-half the cake is, therefore, worth five 
cents. Two cakes would be worth twenty cents. He 
cits a piece of paper to represent the cake. He must 
cut it into halves to represent the half-cake; he must 
have two equal pieces to represent the two cakes; he 
must recognize five as one-half of ten; ten as twice 
five; twenty as twice ten. These numerical facts 
should be taught only in connection with the study of 
the things themselves. The most valuable part of the 
primary school number work is that which emphasizes 
relative sizes and values’and which applies the truths 
of number to the children’s experience. 

If this be true, it follows that a large portion of the 
drill and practice in primary number should be given 
to actual experience with values and the study of the 


relation of numbers to the numerical expression of 
the facts observed. The following exercises have been 
suggested to meet this need. They may be multi- 
plied indefinitely by any teacher who understands 
how to use them wisely. 
Exercises 

1. Cuta square of paper one inch side; two inches 
side; three inches side, etc. 

Your square represents a cake. 
cake. Show one-fourth the cake. 

2. Your cake is worth 12 cents. 
of the cake worth? One-fourth? 

3. Three boys buy the cake together. 
cents must each boy pay? 
by a drawing or folding. 

4. Draw and cut squares having a given diameter. 
Let the squares represent cakes. Use them as above. 

5. Draw and cut rectangles having given dimen- 
sions. A given rectangle represents a floor. It will 
cost $20 to carpet the floor. What will it cost to car- 
peta floor half as large? Represent the problem by 
means of the rectangle. What will it cost to carpet a 
floor twice as large? Represent the problem. 


Show one-half the 
What is one-half 


How many 
Show his share of the cake 


6. John’s father hasa rectangular field. Represent 
it. It will cost $5.00 to mow the field. Dick’s father 


has a field twice as large. Represent the field. 
will it cost to mow this field? 

7. Make a square ofagiven size. Make a rectangle 
twice as large. Make another rectangle three times 
Four times, and soon. Make 
problems using the rectangles as illustrations. 

8. Draw a line to represent the conditions of the 
problem. 

Draw pictures to represent the conditions. 

9, Use toy money. Attach it to the objects or 
figures to indicate the relative values. 

10. Cutstrips of carpet to cover the desk. Cut square 
inches to cover the surface of boxes. 

Lay square inches to cover surfaces of given dimen- 
sions. 

Mark out square yards on the floor or in the school 
yard. 

11. Letthe children make for themselves bundles 
of splints (or wooden toothpicks), by which they can 
represent numbers made up of tens and units. Illus- 
trate simple problems by means of these bundles. 

12. Bring little articles to school,—toys, utensils, 
etc. State actual cost or value, and make problems 
involving buying or selling such articles. 

13. Let the children relate their actual experience 
in building and making, buying or selling, and ask 
the class to compare. 


What 


as large as the square. 


Exercises in Measurement 


Exercises in measurementare very valuable. Every 
child should provide himself with a foot rule, yard- 
stick, and tape-measure, which he has made for 
himself. Measurements should be made and compared, 
and this work assigned as actual individual or class 
work. The measurements should be compared at the 
period ofrecitation. Accuracy and painstaking should 
be insisted upon. Later, measurement can be applied 
to the sewing, cooking, and wood-working, where such 
practice is indispensable. 

The following examples are suggestive: 
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1. The skirt of Jeanette’s next dress is to be trimmed 
with ribbon. How many yards of ribbon will he re- 
quired for one row of trimming? Two rows? Three 
rows? Howmuch willit cost at fivecents a yard? Six 
cents? Ten cents? 

2. Kate is making candy. The recipe calls for a 
cup of sugar, a half cup of cream, and one-fourth 
pound chocolate. To make twice as much candy how 
much sugar does she need? How much cream? How 
much chocolate? 

3. Jack is making a checker-board. He divides 
the board into two-inch squares. How large must his 
board be? 

As soon as this element of reality enters into the 
child’s work, he will learn readily. will apply his 
new knowledge and will retain what he has learned. 
He will remember only what he uses. He ‘will 
use nothing which does not enter into his own ex- 
perience. It is because the practice runs against the 
grain that it is necessary to spend so much time in 
primary drill. Teachers are urged to observe the 
plays which interest the children, their building, their 
making, their buying and selling, their trading. Out 
of these experiences abundant problems may be con- 
structed, to be repeated in the school practice.—Ar- 
nold’s Plans for Busy Work. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


October Work 


1. Look among the fallen leaves of the hazel brush 
for pockets of nuts tucked away by mice and squirrels. 

2. Dividing oaks into white oaks and red oaks; one 
kind has tiny acorns already set for the next spring’s 
growth. The other kind waits until spring and 
blooms early. Examine the slender branches of both 
kinds carefully. 

One kind of oak (find out which) blossoms in May 
und drops its acorns in August; the other kind blos- 
soms somewhat later and merely sets its acorns that 
same summer, dropping them in August of the next 
year; so you may find the blossoms for one crop and 
the tiny acorns of the older crop on the tree at the 
same time. Putting it another way, there are two 
crops of acorns on this kind of oak tree all summer 
long, and one crop may be found on the tree even in 
winter. This kind of oak, very common all thru the 
north, at least, has acorns on its branches ut il] sea- 
sons of the year. 

3. Dig upa big clump of weeds and wash out the 
earth carefully. Note the preparation for rapid spring 
growth. Try a clump of grass. 

4. Now is the time foran autumn excursion, gather- 
ing leaves. Do not try to be too desperately learned 
er military. Let the outdoor air and autumn colors 
and freedom from restraint and the natural joyous 
ness of childhood do their own work. Have the chil- 
dren take lunches even for a short trip. A mid-after- 
noon lunch eaten with appetite where the eye has the 
whole landscape to wander over is a feast with which 
the banquets of kings have no relationship. It is not 
a bad idea for the teacher to make a little provision 
in case some have been heedless or have thought they 
would not be hungry 
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5. Make chains of burdock burs by hooking each 
bur to its next neighbor. Make baskets in the same 
way. The burs may be collected and kept for stormy 
weather. 

6. A strip of plain ingrain wall paper fastened above 
the blackboard mukes an effective background for the 
display of autumn leaves, rosehips, red high-bush 
cranberries, grasses and grains. 

7. How many rows of grains on an ear of corn? 
How many threads of silk? (One for each grain.) 
Of what use are the silk and the tassel? The tassel 
produces a shower of pollen, the threads of silk 
receive the pollen on their tips. The pollen sends a 
slender sprout thru the whole length of the thread of 
silk clear to the young grain of corn. Ifa young ear 
of corn be protected from pollen the grains of corn 
will not develop, and the ear will be a total failure. 

8. Indian corn, sorghum, broom-corn, timothy, 
wild and cultivated rice, oats, rye, barley, wheat, 
reeds, sugar cane and cane fishing poles are all grasses. 

9. Take up an entire potato plant and wash off the 
earth with care so as to retain the potatoes. The 
smooth strings that bear potatoes are easily distin- 
guished fromroots. They are underground stems and 
the potato are short, thick stems. The eyes of the 
potato are really buds. The real seed of the potato 
plant may be found in the potato balls. 

10. Potato balls, ground cherries, nightshade ber- 
ries and tomatoes may be compared as to their shape, 
the number of seed cells in each, etc. They all belong 
to what is called the nightshade family. 

11. Thisis a good month to study the four tools of 
the woodpecker—his bill, tongue, foot, and tail. 

12. Drawa flock of journeying geese. The first 
should be fairly distinct, those at the ends of the V 
may be mere strokes. Which way are the geese go- 
ing and why? 

13. Note what kind ofa night precedes a frost. 
(Still, clear, cold.) 

14. On the way home notice a spider’s web with 
care and draw me a map of it tomorrow morning. 
What is the web for? Was it well placed? Throw a 
fiv on the web and notice what happens. Do not 
stand too close. 

15. Now is the time to gather a supply of rushes, 
flags, broad cat-tail leaves and richly colored grasses 
for the little folks to weave into mats when the snow 
is flying later on. 

16. Name some animals that die in autumn. Some 
that migrate Some that hibernate (go to sleep for the 
winter). Some that are active all winter. Some that 
are with us only in winter. 

17. Name some plants that die in autumn. 
that die above ground on the approach of winter. 
Some that live above ground and below ground all 
winter. All our northern plants either rest or die dur- 
ing the winter season.—School Education. 


Some 


The truest patriotism does not consist in shouts and 
hurrahs, but ina pure, lofty, and courageous every- 
day lifc—a life that fosters and strenghtens noble and 
heroic purposes in others and thus helps to develop 
the chief glory of any state or nation, the intelligence 
and virtue of its citizens.—Frank V. Irish. 
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The Institute. 


Lectures on Primary and Grammar Grade Work. 


By Dr. EDWARD McLOUGHLIN. 











NoTE.—The Course here begun was presented this year at the 
Columbian Catholic Summer School and at the Institute of the Sisters 
of Notre Dame, Chicago. We are indebted tothe Sisters at the Acad- 
emy of Our Lady, Chicago, for reports of the lectures. 

How shall we teach reading in primary grades? 
Begin by talking to the pupils just coming to school. 
The child should not find the first year’s work so dif- 
ferent from work done before. Talk with the pupils 
and play with them. Children like to play. They 
are used to it. Then “going to school” is not dreaded. 

Day after day the teacher talks to the pupils as 
they are playing, they are sitting on the floor. That 
room is not in disorder,—all depends on the teacher ; 
she must direct the playing. There are only very few 
excellent first grade teachers. The first grade teacher 
is the most important; more important than the one 
who puts on the finishing touch. During these first 
weeks of play, the teacher is finding out the children’s 
vocabulary. The teacher can fill a book catching the 
various expressions of the children. “Now let’s play 
another game.” Begin reading with expressions of 
children. The first reader should be a book full of 
children’s expressions. How will the teacher begin 
reading? Which of the three methods should be 
used, the phonic,—the word,—the sentence ? 

Using the phonic method, the teacher tells a story. 
Perhaps she teaches the combination “ch” first. The 
engine talks and says, ‘“‘ch-ch-ch-ch-ch.” She tells 
the story of the engine. She makes it a living thing. 
It talks. She steps to the board, and writes “ch” and 
the pupils say “ch-ch-ch-ch.” Another story to-mor- 
row to illustrate the short sound of “i.” Perhaps the 
next thing will be to teach the word “chin,” or “chick.” 
It is the little duck that says something to-day. Ev- 
erything says something. Thus we go on. Every 
elementary sound is taught by means of a story. Ev- 
ery elementary sound is made the sound of something. 
If a teacher says, “] can teach the sentence method 
better than the phonic method,” I say, “Go ahead!” 
The teacher should always use the method she can 
best teach. The principal should not interfere with 
the methods. 

At the end of two weeks pupils are trained to read 
the first sentences. What sentence is the teacher go- 
ing to put on the board first? The very sentence little 
Johnny used in playing marbles. The teacher has a 
number of sentences in her blank book which the chil- 
dren used while playing. The second sentence is the 
same as the first with a new word. The third sentence 
contains the same words as the first and the second, 
with the addition of another word. The teacher is 
really making her own first reader. She can, by using 
the expressions of the pupil, make as good a first 
reader as there is on the market. The pupils have 
been at school several weeks before the teacher asks 
them to play this new game. No book should be 
placed in the hands of the pupils before the beginning 
of the second half vear. The teacher should do all 
the work. Many are opposed to the use of any book 
whatever in the first year. 

The more pictures, the better the reader. The 
second reader ought to have at least one picture on ev- 
ery page. Read the picture first. Under the picture 
lis the story. The teacher must prepare the work care- 
fully, so that when reading the picture the names and 
words under it are used. It is mo harm to tell the 
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pupils a good many things. 
what he can do for himself.” We have often heard 
this. It is not a good rule. Think of all the energy 
that is wasted, think of the time that is wasted, when 
a few helpful suggestions from the teacher might put 
the pupil on the right track. This rule ought to read: 
“Never do for a pupil what he can do for himself in 
a reasonable length of time.’ Work with the pupils, 
but do not work for them; this makes of the teacher 
a companion. In second grade work, first the picture, 
then the story. This requires constant preparation on 
the part of the teacher,—a preparation that iis just as 
necessary as it is to teach history. Are your pupils 
ever inattentive? Why are they inattentive? Very 
often because the teacher fails to make necessary pre- 
paration. 

What is the work for this grade?’ There are very 
few pictures in the third reader, but it is full of inter- 
esting stories.» Children love stories—myths, fables, 
anecdotes, stories of courage, heroism, bravery, etc. ; 
all these are found in a third reader. Begin like this: 
“l am going to tell you a story. lar across the sea 
is a country called Switzerland. (Good, simple people 
live there among the mountains and tend their flocks 
and work their fields. The Swiss people have always 
loved freedom, loved liberty. A long time ago an 
army came across the mountains and conquered the 
Swiss., The cruel leader of the army destroyed the 
homes of the people. This haughty tyrant did more. 
He had his hat placed upon a high pole; then he gave 
the order that every person who passed must bow be- 
fore that hat. Many persons did bow as they passed. 
(ne brave man came in from the country and passed 
that hat without making a bow. The tyrant com- 
manded him to bow. The heroic man refused and 
was put into prison. [ guess I'll not tell any more 
of this story. This story is in your reader; find it and 
we will read it to-morrow. I think there are some 
words in this story which you cannot tell. The teacher 
has prepared a list of words beforehand and written 
them on a slip of paper. She places them on the 
board. “John, pronounce these words.” All to- 
gether. “This row.” “Next row.” 

Call attention to the meaning of certain words. A 
word should be defined to fit the place it occupies in 
the context. A definition must be given to fit the 
word in its present condition. 

To-morrow has arrived. 
and tell what you know about that story. “Harry, 
please continue.” What next? First, the entire scope 
of the piece; read the whole story, tell the whole story. 
That is done in two days. Another lesson. Read one 
paragraph. Study words more carefully. Read the 
story somewhat in detail. No criticisms, no correc- 
tions ; every one in the class reads at least a part of the 
lesson. 

Plan for the Fourth Grade.—Precisely the same as 
Third. Go more into details. Drill upon word. 
Hard words placed upon the board. Teacher says, 
“| presume that there are words in this selection that 
you cannot pronounce. Words that cannot be pro- 
nounced may be put on slips of paper. The drill upon 
words is very important. This grade is just the place 
for drill. The first, second, third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth are drill grades. Drill on pronounciation of 
words in first, second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades; not in the seventh and eighth grades. Use 
the dictionary. 

The elements of good reading are fiuency and ex- 
pression. Fluency means reading with readiness, with 
ease, flowing language. How it is secured? By the 


“Never do for a pupil 


“Lucy, will you stand up 
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ready recognition of words. Why do so many pupils 
hesitate? What is the cause of all this blundering in 
oral reading? The pupil stops to spell out words— 
the thought that is behind the word is.lost. Thus drill 
upon words gives to the pupil ready recognition of 
words, the only means by which fluency can be se- 
cured. Hence the necessity of drill. Fluency is an 
element of silent reading as well as of oral reading. 
Llow is expression, the second element secured? by 
a ready analysis of thought. Grasp the thought, then 
you will read with expression. Expressive reading is 
what I call intelligent reading, as well as of oral read- 
ing. These elements of expression are secured only 
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graph in silence. “‘John, tell.” All read second par- 
agraph. “Lucy, stand and tell what you read?” Let 
read for the class. Pupils fail in reading on account 
of embarrassment, and because they fear the teacher's 
criticism. Like a tyrant she watches for a chance to 
criticise. Do you wonder that Lucy trips? No teacher 
in the world should have a child read for’ criticism. 
It should never enter Lucy’s mind that while she is 
reading the teacher ts criticising. What is the duty of 
the class? All close books and listen. Does the class 
look for mistakes? No. Lucey reads well. They 
read better. Have Lucy read something the others 
know nothing about. A short selection from the 
newspaper. .\t least once a week have pupils bring 


through analysis of thought. 


What is the purpose of teaching pupils reading 
Tella story to a point of interest and than say we will 
reading [| would not 
Lights of Literature has a story 
to a certain point— 
then stop to let pupils finish it—Three days for a les- 
| do not take the lessons of the book in the order 
Take lessons promiscuously. 


to-morrow. To teach 
telling. 


“Lorna Doone.” 


read that 
ste p 


from 


story 


Tell it 


son. 


in which they come. 


\dapt lessons to the seasons as far as possible. 
ries of winter in winter, of spring in spring, of sum- 
The fifth grade continues the work 
When the pupils come to recitation. 
\fter the story has been told all pupils read first para- 


sunimer,. 
fourth. 


mer in 
of the 


Publishers’ Notices. 


We are pleased to note that the Ave 
Maria Press has issued in attractive 
pamphlet form, Bishop  Spalding’s 
learned address *‘ Progress in Educa- 
tion,”’ delivered before the N. E. A., at 
Detroit, July 9. The address was one 
of the best features of the convention and 
gave much food for thought to the edu- 
cators there assembled. Every Catholic 
teacher should read the address—the Ave 
Maria pamphlet may be had for 6 cents. 


Since classes are graded according tuo 
the mental developmert of pupils and not 
the physical development or stature, it is 
important that the seats and desks be 
such as can be adjusted to the individ- 
uals. Many cases of spinal curvature 
and other deformities in children, can be 
traced to the school where the child is 
seated at a desk either too high or too 
low. The evil is perhaps more prevalent 
in ungraded schools, than in graded, 
The solution of the problem is adjust- 
able furniture and to this kind of seating 


the American School Furniture Company, 


has given special attention. Being the 
largest school supply concern in America 
it is prepared to give the greatest satis- 
taction in matters of school equipment. 


A thoroughly down-to-date map of 
Germany has just been issued by the 
great publishing house of Rand, McNally 
& Company, Chicago and New York. 
The new map forms a valuable addition 
to the famous Columbia Series, prepared 
expressly tor school use ; to anyone, how- 
ever, who is interested in the study of 
the geography or history ot Germany, 
this map will be invaluable. It is 
mounted on heavy cloth, 66 by 46 inches 
in size, with moulding at the top and 
hottom ready to hang on the wall. 

In addition to Germany, the map 
shows parts of the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Denmark and 
Sweden. 
Germany are clearly distinguished by dif- 
ferent colors. It will be of interest to 


The states and provinces of 


the text-book. 


Sto- 


teacher. 


know that to secure the desired color 
effect the map had to pass through the 
press nine times. The physical features 
of the country are well brought out, the 
mountains, rivers, lakes and waterways 
heing correctly shown. The Emperor 
William canal, which was but lately 
opened with a naval demonstration at 
Kiel, indicates that the mapcontains the 
latest information available. A feature 
that will be appreciated by those inter- 
ested in the history of the country is the 
location of important battlefields by 
means of crossed swords and the giving 
of the dates of the battles. 


The increased attention and impor- 
tance that is now attached to physics 
work in high schools, academies and 
smaller colleges has led to a demand for 
small but complete laboratory outfits. 
The Crowell Apparatus Co., of India- 
napolis, is meeting this demand in a 
most satisfactory manner, placing on 
the market apparatus that is winning 
warm commendation. 

An excellent illustrated manual for 
experimental work has been prepared by 
Prof. M. E. Crowell, for many years 
instructor of physics at the Indianapolis 
high school. The manual covers every 
branch of the subject, each experiment 
being worked out very carefully. 


The Perry Pictures Company of Mal- 
den, Mass., with their usual progressive- 
ness have just brought out something 
new in the Perry Pictures. To dis- 
tinguish the new pictures from _ their 
regular edition they call them the Boston 
Edition of the Perry Pictures. 

The Boston Edition are like the Extra 
Size Perry Pictures except in size. They 
are on rough paper 514 x 8 inches and in 
that beautiful sepia tone that is so pop- 
ular in the Extra Size. Although the 
pictures in the Boston Edition are more 
expensive to the publishers they have 
decided to send them in the subjects in 
which they are now furnished at the 
same price as the regular edition, one 
cent each for 25 or more, 120 for one 


’ selections from the newspapers. 
the newspaper reading of the pupils. 


By this means guide 


In the fifth grade look for short selections outside 
Let them bring clipping from mag- 
azines, newspapers, selections from any books to be 
read on Friday afternoon. 
fully prepared as to pronounciation and meaning. 
Lucy is ready to give the meaning of any word the 
teacher may ask her to define. 
read their selections and the others are collected by the 


These selections are care- 


Ten or twelve pupils 


(Course to be Continued. ) 


dollar. All orders forthe Perry Pictures, 
one cent size, will be filled with the Bos. 
ton Edition as far ar the subjects ordered 
are being furnished in the new edition, 
without extra charge. Many subjects 
are now ready and more will follow 
rapidly. One who has not seen them 
does not realize the artistic beauty of 
these pictures. 


Powers & Lyons commercial text book 
publishers, New York and Chicago, have 
been compelled to seek larger quarters in 
Chicago, owing to greatly increased 
business. They arenow pleasantly loci- 
ted at 24-26 Adams street. During the 
summer Mr. Lyons responded to a num- 
ber of invitations to lecture before the 
institutes of different communities, pre- 
senting to the sisters much of interest 
and value on the teaching of commercial 
branches. 


The first number of the second series of 
the Little Journey Books issued monthly 
by the Flanagan Co., Chicago, has just 
appeared. This number has to do with 
the interesting and historic places in 
Ireland. The illustrations are especially 
good. 


Within two weeks the war in South 
Africa will have entered upon its third 
year, and in the face of a recrudescen“e 
of organized operations by the Boers 
and of the impossibility of carrying out 
Mr. Broderick’s promise to reduce tlie 
war expenses by sending home some 
troops, the government organs are again 
becoming restless. There is a mystery 
surrounding the operations and_ the 
whole situation in Natal, and the de- 
niais and evasions of the war office can 
cerning the alleged friction between Mr. 
Broderick and Lord Kitchener form ‘he 
subject of editcrial protests on all sides. 
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Events of the Month in Review. 


Political, Economic, Religious and Educational. 


ae 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Twenty-sixth President of the United States. 


Tueodore Roosevelt is perhaps the 
most picturesque figure in our politi- 
eal annals of the last quarter century. 
Uis career has held the piquaney of 
eontrast. Author, soldier, administra- 
tor, aud frontiersman, he has thrown 
into whatever he has undertaken ii 
courage that cannot be gainsaid and 
a vigor that has usually spelt suecess. 
He was born Oct. 27, 1858, in New 
York city, of mingled Dutch, Seotel, 
Irish and Huguenot ancestry. Wheth 
er in the Legislature, in the Police De- 
partment of his native city, on the 
Mnited States Civil Service Cemmis- 
sion, or as Governor of New York, he 
has exhibited qualities that could not 
fail to entice public notice. Wherever 
the lines of his life have been cast, he 
has always discharged the duties thai 
have been entrusted him faithful 
ly and energetically. His services 
his country have been of a high order. 
It was in large measure owing to his 
foresight as Assistant Seeretary of the 
Navy that the naval establishment was 
so well prepared for the exigencies of 
the war of 98. His record as the vir- 
tual organizer and leader of the Reugh 
Riders—that picturesque fusion of 
clubman and cowboy—still looms 
larze in public recollection te 
comment. 


to 


lo 


too 
need 


* * 


Other themes and topies were well- 
nigh torgotten the past month, in the 
world-wide concentration of interest 
and sympathy upon the one absorbing: 
topic of the assassination of President 
McKinley, with its attendant ciream- 
stances and its political and other im 
mediate consequences. The great and 
zenuine sorrow of the nation over the 
death of its President, the popular out- 


burst of condemnation for anarchy andthe jadges. 


lawlessness, and the unanimous aequi- 
eseence in the succession of Theodore 
Roosevelt to the position of chief ex- 
ecutive—all bear evidence of the fact 
that the American svstem of govern 
ment was never stronger. 

The naarchist assassin has been con- 
deuned to death. and there is a marked 
disposition to take some strong action 
aginst the anarchists as sueh. It is 
certainly true that they have no mor- 
al rights under our system. In logic, 
nothing could be more absurd than ci 
the law should jealously preserve the 
lite, liberty and freedom of the move- 
ment, aetion and speech of the man 
who has avowedly dedicated his life to 
the destruction of all Jaw and govern- 
ment. But how to meke wise Jaws di- 
rected against the anarchist movement 
is a very difficult problem: and our 
legislatures will tind it diffieult of s« 
lution, 


On Saturday, Sept. 1h President 
Shatter, of the Amalgamated Associn- 
tion of Tron, Steel and Tin’ Plate 
Workers, with other members of th» 
executive committec, eame to New 
York and centered into an agreement 
with representatives of the Steel cor 
poration, by virtue of which the strike 
was deelared at an The strik 
had begun July 15, lasting sixty one 
days and had completely failed in its 
objects. There was much dissatistac 
tion among the workers with the 
strike order in the first place, as the 
erievanees were very slight, and of 1 
local nature. Now erent 
strikers are bitterly disappointed by 2 
settlement that left them out in th 
cold. They declare that they will not 
recognize the arrangement. but the 
strike, as an authorized action of the 
Amalgamated Association, is at 
end 


’ 
ena. 


hadies at 
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The general business situation of the 
United States has continued te be ex- 
cellent. The comparatively bad out 
look for the corn crop has been fully 
appreciated since midsummer, but a 
very large wheat crop was harvested, 
reaching perhaps 650,000,000) bushels 
The com crop will be about three- 
fourths of the standard of 2,000,000, 
O00 bushels.  Itailway reports show un- 
usual prosperity, though 
some large industrial enterprises have 
becn unfavorable. 


The naval court of inquiry on the 
conduct of Admiral Schley in the San 
tiago campaign, did not begin activ 
work until Sept. 20, on account of the 


President's death. On objection 
Sebley, Admiral Howison was substi- 


tuted for Admiral Ramsay, as one of 


reports of 


ot 


Nothing notable has de- 
veloped in the proceedings as yet. 


The international yaeht races for 
America’s cup resulted in victory far 
the American built boat, Columbia, 
against Sir Thomes Lipton’s yvach., 
Shamrock If. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

The visit of the Czar of Russia to 
France the past month was an event 
to which all Enrope attached the high 
est importance. The Freneh Govern- 
ment has desired a visit from the 
Czar en several grounds. The Rus- 
sian alliance is exceedingly popular in 
Frence, because it is regarded as hel» 
ing to maintain French prestige anc 
importence at a time when France has 
lost something of its former position ax 
2 great power. It was felt that the vis- 
it of the Czar would give tangible ev'- 
dence that the alliance was a reality, 
ind was to be meintained and thus re- 
Heet credit at home on the French ad- 
ministration. It was hoped that thi-« 
exhibition of close relationshin between 
the Freneh Government and the Czsr 
would strengthen the Republhiesns and 
correspondingly weaken the Nationalist 
movement, thus having its influence 
on the coming Parliamentary elections 

On the other hand, but for the 
Ireeneh alliance, Russia would have hod 
to take a clifferent course in the far 
East, or else risk war with Japan. 
furthermore, the Russian people ar: 
poorer than the French people: and 
Russian plans for railroads and other 
developments require a great deal 
meney, for which lopns must soon be 
negotiated. 


Lord Kitchener continues to send 
his formidable weekly lists of surren- 
ders and captures; but these have be- 
gun to shock the eredulity of some stat- 
isticigns, who show by a simple pro- 
cess of addition that all the Boer fight 
ers must by this time have been eap- 
tured, aecording to weekly  reports- 
vet the war goes on with thousands ol 
Boers still in the field. The South 
African spring has now begun, and th: 
grass on the veldt provides forage for 
the horses and cattle of the Boers, and 
aids them in a renewed exhibition 
activity, 


of 


On Sept. 7 the representatives of 
all the powers at Pekin brought te an 
end the negotiations which have been 
pending for an entire year, by signing 
the treaty, or protocol, as it is techni- 
cally termed. The protocol provides 
for certain changes in the Chinese re- 
venue system, including the inerease 
of duties or specified commodities, and 
the abolition of the corrupt internal 
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rice tribute. ‘The evacuation of the 
Forbidden City was accomplished or 
Sept, 17, when the Japanese snd Amer- 
ican guard made oyer their task of 
military protection tu a company of 
Chinese soldiers, The protocol also 
provides that henceforth foreign na- 
ticns are ts “ommunieate, not with 
Tsung-li-Yamen, as heretofore, but 
through a new foreign office, the first 
head ef which is to be Prince Ching, 
one of the peace plenipotentiaries. 
x *« * 

The states of Central America, and 
the three South American republies of 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. are 
all more or iess vexed with revolution- 
ary movements. The government of 
Colombia charges its particular revo- 
lutionary movement to the fostering 
and abetting of the authorities of Ven- 
ezuela, on the one hand, and Eeuader 
on the other. There has not yet bees. 
any declaration of war, or any opin 
movement of one republic against the 
other. The reports, however, are very 
meager. 

* % * 

For the first time in many months 
the United States forces in the Philip- 
pines have met with a serious reverse. 
Forty-eight officers and men of a com- 
pany of the Ninth United States in- 
fantry were killed on the morning of 
Sept. 28 near Bassey, in sovthorn Sa- 
mar. The men were surpised at break- 
fast by a strong force of insurgeiits 
and a great slaughter followed. Ac- 
cording to the dispatch received by 
Adjutant-General Corbin forty-eight of 
the seventy-two men in the company 
were killed outright. Twenty-four 
were wounded, but managed to escape. 


Church and School Affairs. 


The following are among the clergy 
and religious who departed this life 
during the past month: The Rev. Jas. 
R. Walsh, of the diocese of Albany: 
the Rev. Gilbert Cuttle, S.J.; the Rev. 
M. A. Lauth, of the archdiocese of Chi- 
cago; the Rev. Andrey O’Neill, S.J.; 
Rt. Rev. Mer. Stephan, of the axchdio 
cese of Baltimore; the Rev. Edware 
Slattery, archdiocese of New York: 
the Rev. Hugh Garvey, archdiocese of 
Philadelphia, and the Rey. Dennis 
English, diocese of Rochester. Sister 
Mary Inearnazione, of the Sisters of 
the Holy Cross; Sister Marv Josephine 
Rice, Order of the Visitation: Sister 
M. Regina, O.S.B., Duluth; Mother M 
Gertrude and Sister M. Magdalen, of 
the Order of Merey, and Sister M. 
Leonard Neale, Order of the Visitation 

ni RP: 
The Eucharistic Congress. 

Six hundred priests, with many Cath- 
olic dignitaries of the United States 
and Canada, will attend the Eucharis- 
tie congress which will convene in St. 
Louis Oct. 14. The session will con- 
tinue’ for three days. 

The local clergy have made extensive 
preparations to receive the distinguish- 
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ed visitors, <All of the parishes of the 
city will contribute to their entertain- 
ment. The preliminary arrangements 
are practically complete, 

Archbishop Kain, who is taking an 
active interest in the congress, has sent 
the following letter to all the priests 
of the diocese: 

& 

“During the second week of next 
month our city will be honored by the 
presence of many priests and prelates 
in attendance at the Eucharistic con- 
gress. This congress will be held in 
order to promote devotion to our Lord 
present in the holy eucharist. 

“Although the deliberations of the 
congress will be confined to the rever- 
end clergy, we inivte the laity to at- 
tend the solemn public functions and 
to offer up their fervent prayers that 
God may bless these deliberations and 
make them tend to spread more and 
more widely the knowledge and love of 
the divine sacrifice and sacrament of 
the altar. 

“The congress will be opened at St. 
Francis Xavier’s church on Monday, 
Oct. 14, at 7:30 p. m. by a short ser- 
mon and benediction of the blessed 
sacrament, 

“On Tuesday at 9 a. m. a pontifical 
high mass will be sung in the same 
church by his eminence Cardinal Mar- 
tinelli, followed by a sermon by Right 
Rey. Dr. Glennon, coadjutor-bishop of 
Kansas City. 

& 


“We wish the reverend rectors of the 
city churches to request their flocks to 
meet in their respective churches 11 
the evening of that day, Tuesday, Oct. 
15, and spend the hour from 7:30 to 
8:30 in silent adoration of the most 
holy sacrament exposed upon the altar. 
At the close of the hour benediction 
will be given. 

“On Wednesday and Thursday there 
will be a. low pontifical mass at 9 a. 
m. in St. Francis Xavier’s church, and 
at 7:30 p. m. of Wednesday, Oct. 16, 
there will be a sermon appropriate to 
the occasion in every parish church of 
the city. 

“The public services of the congress 
will be closed by a procession and ben- 
ediction of the blessed sacrament in 
St. Francis Xavier’s church at 5 p. m. 
on Thursday, Oct. 17. 

“You are earnestly requested to at- 
tend the sessions of the congress, which 
will be held in the lower chapel of St. 
l-rancis Xavier’s church, where ali pa- 
pers will be read and discussed. These 
papers will contain niany practical sug- 
gestions regarding the doctrines and 
devotion so dear to the heart of every 
priest as well as of every pious Catho- 
lie.” 


Prayers in Public Shools. 

The Cleveland school board has 
adopted a resolution requiring the 
Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments 
and twenty-third Psalm to be studied in 
the elementary grades, and it is feared 
that the move will be the cause of fric- 
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tion in the schools attended by Jewis\ 
and Catholic children. 

Bishop Horstmann is quoted as say- 
ing: 

“Tam very much in favor of the ac- 
tion of the school board in having the 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandincuts 
studied in school, provided they ar 
used in their original form. ‘The clas- 
sification of the Ten Commandments 
should be the one adopted by the Cati- 
olie Church and originally taken from 
the book of Deuteronomy, which makes 
the first three commandments read: 

“First—T am the Lord thy 
thou shalt have no other gods before 
me.’ 

“Second—Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.’ 

“Third—Remember to keep holy the 
Sabbath day,’ 

“T believe in the wisdom of making 
the commandments short and concise, 
so the child’s mind may easily remem- 
ber them. The Catholic Church realiz- 
ed this and adopted it years ago. Iam 
also very glad to have the Lord’s Prayer 
said every morning, provided the lat- 
ter part, adopted by non-Catholies, ‘for 
Thine is the power,’ ete., be omitted. 
That part 1s merely a repetition.” 


14 
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Rey. Andrew U’ Neill, S.J., for many 
years superintendent of schools in Holy 
Trinity parish, Chicago, passed away 
Friday, Sept. 13. He was one of the 
pioneer Catholic educators of Chicago, 
being associated with the Jesuit Fath- 
ers in their educational work for thir- 
ty-six vears. Father O’Neill leaves as 
testimony of his zealous efforts in be- 
half of Catholic edueation six large and 
well-organized schools. A movement is 
on foot to erect «a large memorial 
school im his honor in Holy Family 
parish. 

* = 

Sister Beatrice, the Sister of Chari- 
ty in charge of the Leper’s Home. at 
Judan Camp, La., died there Sept. 17, 
aged 60 years. She was a Miss Ifart, 
a native of Boston, and of a good fam: 
ily of that city. Thirty-six vears ago 
she entered the mother home of the 
Sisters of Charity at Emmetsbure, Mad. 
She was stationed at the Charity Hos: 
pital in New Orleans, until five years 
ago, when the Legislature of Louisia- 
na established a home for lepers near 
White Castle. Sister Beatrice voluv- 
tecred for the work of nursit 2 aad ear 
ing fer the lepers, altnongh hy doing 
so she cut herself off completely from 
the world. Five sisters went to Ju 
dan Camp with Sister Beatrice at the 
head, and ‘ave from ‘hat time cared 
for the sick there 

* x 

The Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
Dubuque, Ta., are havine: built a S75, 
000 annex to Mount St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy. The new $150,000 <hapel  at- 
tached to the mother house and ded- 
cated this summer, is a magnificent ed’ 
fice. ‘The color scheme of the interior 
is yellowish, with pink, green and gold 
relief. The architecture is a combina- 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 


BOOKLETS, CALENDARS. 


sods are the most artistic and the cheapest ever offered, 
id handsome Cards, 10 for 5c. Finer Cards, 1, 2,3 and 5¢ 
sant Booklets, 4, 5 and 10¢; less by the dozen, Artistic 
lZe and up. Samples of all, 25c. Worth double. 


MARCH BROS., Lebanon, O. 





. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE| 2 
Z SAVED ANNUALLY TO SCHOOLS BY |= 
5 ORDERING ALL SUPPLIES DIRECT) 
= FROM MANUFACTURERS INSTcAD 
2 OF THROUGH FIELD AGENTS... 


ONIHSI'Idild NYALSaM 





On charts formerly sold through 
agents, we are now allowing to 
schools a discount equal to the 


PUBLISHIN 


commissions that were paid to 
agents. 





Shall we quote you the special discount 
we are Offering on our 


Charts of No. American Birds ? 


JTHO—UBLOH 
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Are you interested in either of the fol- 
lowing ? 


Teacher’s Botanical Aid? 
Speer’s Pri. Number Chart? 
Scaife’s U. S, History Chart? 
Yaggy’s Anatomical Study ?...... 
Paragon School Maps? 
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Physical and 
Astronomical 


Geography Chart?...... | 





Do you need a high school text book on 
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Introductory Zoology? 





Bottles, 
Jugs, 
Kegs, 

and 
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NAL 


DVD IVD 


Write to us for prices on the 
best Inks for your School. 


DIAMOND INK CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








tion of Romanesque and renaissance. 
Columns of Georgia marble support 
the arches. The chief decoration of 
the sanctuary is a painting of “The 
Immaculate Conception,” by William 
Lamprecht of New York; an elaborate 
production. The altar to be installed 
is the gift of Rev. John Mackey of 
Cincinnati. There are two other al 
tars, one of which was donated by the 
late Reuben R. Springer. Drniding 
of New York, the original architect, 
is now dead, but his plans have been 
ably seconded and carried out by Han- 
ford & Son. 
*% * * 

The new St. Xavier’s Academy, Chi- 
cago, which is to be the mother hous. 
and novitiate of the Sisters of Mercy 
in that city, was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies last week. The new 
building is one of the largest religious 
institutions in the west, and to Mather 
Genevieve Granger, the beloved Moth- 
er-Superioress of the order for over 
thirty years, does the credit belong far 
the many modern features shown in 
the construction of the institution. It 
is pronounced by competent judges a 
model of architecture. 

* * * 


The Sisters of Charity, Vincent 
de Paul, whose mother house is located 
at Emmetsburg, Mc., are to build a 
hospital at Sherman, Texas, to cost 
$65,000. The sisters have in operation 
a $200,000 hospital at Dallas, one cosi- 
ing $100,000 in E] Paso, and are build- 
ing another to cost $65,000 at Austin 
I'exas. In their undertaking at Sher- 
man, they are receiving the hearty ¢o- 
ope ration of all creeds and nationali- 
ties. 

% 

On Tuesday, Sept.10, Bishop Maes 
of Covington, Ky., laid the corner stone 
of the new chapel of the Notre Dam: 
Convent, in that city. Some days pre- 
vious the beautiful new home of the 
Sisters of Merey in Louisville, Ky., 
was formally opened. 

* % * 

The new convent erected in the Pre- 
sentatlon parish, Chicago, for the Sis- 
ters of Charity of the B. V. M., is pro 
nounced an architectural gem, bright. 
airy, earefully planned and_ finished, 
and has all modern conveniences. 

The Sisters of Providence of St. 
Mary of the Woods, near Terre Haute, 
Ind., have purchased thirty-six lots in 
Covington, Ky., costing $18,000. On 
these they will build an academy and 
che pel to cost $50,000. 

Sister Mary Leonard, for thirty-five 
vears a member of the Order of Visi- 
tation Nuns, died recently at the eo; 
vent of the order. at Park avenne and 
Centre strects, Baltimore, of which she 
was one of the founders. Tler death 
was eaused by dropsy. She had been 
ailing for about two vears, but had been 
confined to bed only during the past 
three weeks. Sister Mary Leonard 
was born in Charles county, Md., Oct 
1, 1820. She was. the daughter of 
xeorge Neale, a relative of Archbizhop 























FIRE! FIRE 


What horrors often follow thisalarm in crowd- 
edinstitutions. The responsibility resting with 
authorities in CONVENTS, C++LLiGES, ACAD. 
EMIEs, ORPHAN ASYLUMS AND HOSPI- 
TALS of providing for the safe escape of in- 
mates in case of fire, is ever a cause for worry. 

Panic isseldom averted inthe presence of smoke 
and flames. Women and children can neither be 
earried rapidly, nor will they go down alone 
when frightened. If stairway exit is cut off, 
what means of escave are there in your insti- 
tution? Wooden ladders and ropes in the rooms 
are almost worthless. The common iron-ladder 
escapes on outside of building. are treacherous 
for children; people on them are apt to be burned 
by flames from windows below, knocked off by 
the great water force. crushed by those above 
them, or lodged by those below who are strug- 
gling and afraid to go on. 


The Kirker-Bender Fire Escape 


solves the problem of quick escape from large in- 
stitutions. It consists of a strong stack, six feet 
in diameter, erected along side the building, with 
entrances on different floors. Through the stack 
runs a spiral slide made of smooth steel. 

165 school children have been taken from a 
building in one minute without a scratch. They 
beg to slide through the fire escape for amuse- 
ment. 


Write for proposition. 
THE DOW WIRE WORKS CO., 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 





Feels Like a Different Man. 12 


Drifting, Pa., Dec., 1898. 

I tried three doctors to get relief from epilep- 
tie attacks, but with no success. Then our 
pastor recommended Pastor Koenig’s Nerve 
Tonic, which had the desired effect, and I am 
able to work again and feel like a different man. 

G. A. Schubert. 

Rev. Roe, of McVille, Ala. writes: Pastor 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic is a blessing to humanity 
and I consider it the most marvelous remedy [| 
ever used or seen used by others suffering from 
nervous troubles. 

Rev. L. Darche, from Faribault, Minn.,writes: 
This is to certify that I have cured 10 cases of 
nervous diseases, chiefty epilepsy. with Pastor 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic. There is no better 
remedy on the market for such trouvlex 


A Valuable Book on Wer- 
vous Diseases 200 a Sample 
Hsottle to any address. Poor pu- 
tients also get the medicine free. 


Prepared by the Rev. FaTHER KOENIG, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, snd now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
49 S. Franklin Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle; 6 for $5. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Botiles for $9. 
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Lenoard Neale, second vrehbis op oot 


Baltimore, 

Two new homes fer the sisters of the 
ditferent Catholic institutions of West 
Superior, Wis., have been about 
pleted. The sisters, who are connected 
with the sehool and church of St. Jos- 
eph, have built a fine new home next 
to the German Catholic church anc 
school on Baxter avenue. It is a two 
story brick affair and was thrown open 
for the first time Monday The home 
for the sisters of the church and school 
of the Sacred Heart is peirg built uext 
to the pera on John 


Com 


avenve, 


The Catholic Sunday schools of the 
»rchdiecese of Boston opened Sunday, 
Sept. 22, tor the fall and winter term. 
In nearly all the parishes the attend 
ance was very large, and some of the 
2 stors found it necessary to provide 
for the children with improved accom 
modations. The number was especial- 
ly large in the parishes where there are 
no parochial sehools established, which 
institutions, in most eases, care for the 
religious education of the younger «hil- 
tren, 

x * 


St. Francis’ Milvau 


Seminary of 





fO\ WEBSTERS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONA ny’ 


WEBSTER'S 
NEW EDITION 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Adied 25,000 NEW WORDS, 


> hras 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education. assisted by alargecorps ofcompetent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


\ Also Webster’ s Collegiate eneey wi ith Scottish Glossary, etc. 
x * First class in 


Specimen pages, etc. 


juality, 


id class in size 


, of both books sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Wis., reports the 
ment of students in the 
institution. There are 268 
ans enrolled, against 245 Jast 
The seminary is overerowded. 

Plans are being prepared for a new 
and convent building ia con- 

‘tion with St. Nicholas’ parish, Pas 
saic, N. J. 

Th store of the 
and monastery 


kee, largest 


YORE s 


sc — 


corner new church 
which is being built by 
the Franciscan Fathers in Bay. Wis., 
has been laid. The editice will 
cost about $50,000. 

The old chureh of St. 
quesne. Pe... is beime removed to. the 
back cnd of the lot in order to make 
room tor the new building. It will lx 
— in “ime for purposes, 
‘arroll Tnstitute at Washington, D, 
recently celebrated its iwenty 
eighth auniversary. 

St. Xavier’s Aademy at 
Tex. in echaree of the 
just ce mpleted at a cost of 
O00, 


new 


Joseph at Du 


sehool 


‘ . 


Denison, 
Mary, 
theut $50,- 
opened to the publie. 
our Sisters of the Congregation of 
the Holy Ghost, a branel: of whieh wes 
recently organized in New York, hay 
arrived and will open a school ia Chi- 
eake 
The new school lately completed 
James’ parish, Wis... is 
now in use and is modern 
building in 


Possession ot 


Sisters of 


has he« ) 


La Crosse, 
the most 
that place. It is also in 

valuable Hbrary. 

Ground has been broken sud exeayva- 
tion begun for the fovndation of the 
parochial school which is to bk 
erected on the lot adjoining the church 
at Maumee, O. 


new 


being 
Sisters at 
about $250 


and = convent 
Visitation 
will 


The academy 
built by the 
Evanston, Tb, 
OOO. Tt is located at the corner of 
Ridge avenue and Leonard place and 
is 260 feet long and 147 feet deep and 
four stories high. It is planned to ae 


cost 








COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOKS. = 





OFFICE METHODS AND PRACTI- 
CAL BOOK-KEEPING 


Has many new and desirable teatures. 
Introduces several business forms not 
found in any similar work. Does not 
refer a pupil to another work for in- 
struction—the necessary instructions 
follow each transaction. The arrange- 
ment is as follows: First the trans- 
action with its accompaning business 
paper, next instructions on the book- 
keeping involved, next instructions on 
filing the business paper, and lastly it 
the transaction raises a question of 
law it is discussed and explained. 
What could be simpler?) What could 
be more attractive ? 


ia ws 
MODERN BUSINESS SPELLER. 


Is a new work on a new plan. 
Teaches the dictionary habit, gives 
the teacher a check on the pupils 
work that enables him to know 
whether the pupil has prepared the 
lesson or not. Shows the pronuncia- 
tion of each word by diacritical marks 
and yet so arranged as to give him 
the full benefit of “sight memory”, 
considered by many to be so large a 
factor in learning to spell. Write for 
acopy. It will infuse the teacher with 
an increased interest in this subject. 
List price 25c. 








SOME OTHER WORKS. 


Mosher Charts on 
writing. 

Complete Touch Typewriter In- 
structor. 

Lessons iu Munson Phonography. 

Lessons in Pitman Phonography. 

Lyons' Commercial Law. 

New Business Arithmetic. 

Manual of Parliamentary Law. 

How Business is Done. 

The Complete Accountant. 

The Practical Speller. 

Shorthand Dictionary, 
man System. 

Shorthand Dictionary, 
System. 


Touch Type- 


Benn Pit 


Munson 





accurate and teachable. 
logue, send tor it 


ADDRESS, 


The above are 





TEACHERS IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS will be interested in these text books. 


only a 


| POWERS & LYONS), iii sen Gori. 


They have a wide sale, are correct in method and are 
few of the many good books on out list. 
. Mentioning name of school with which connected. 


If vou have not received our Cata- 


24 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
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Porto Rico’s New Governor, MeEvay. The building cost 





upwards 








































roll. eonmodate 200 pupils, 100 boarder: : 
the and 100 day students, with ample ac- William H. Hunt, who has succeeded ef $10,000 and is a fine monument te 
lar wmmodations for the; members of the Charles I. Allen as governor of Porto — the zeal of Rey, Father Beaudion and 
baie order under whose direction it '~ being Rico, has been seeretary of the insular his devoted people. _ ; 
huilt. Some ot the special features of government for some time. He is 2 na- Twelve young lacies from Trelane 
mew the building are to be a tower and ob = and Germany have reached San Anto 
Sap, srvatory, an atelier 40x40 fee high, a FZ — nio, Tex., accompanied by Sister Al- 
Pa large lecture hall and two gvmnasiuuis, phonse, mother assistant, who went te 
a for yeang women and the other meet them in New York. They hav 
veh for girls. ‘The grounds in which the come to enter the novitiate of the Siz- 
by structure is set are among the most ters of Charity of the Incarnate Word 
Vis,, beautiful in Evanston. at Brackenridge Villa. 
will The new law goveraing schoel at- The convent school at Waverly, Ta. 
tendance in Nebraska is stated as fol- after having been close for nine years, 
Du lows by The Albion News: “AQ chil- has been reopened. “hrough the efleris 
the dren not less than seven nor more than of Father Doherty. It is in charge of 
ake fourteen vears of age, must atiend the Sisters of Merey. 
In school for at least six months in the The Sulpicien Fathers, in cherge of 
year. Suck is the compulsory eduea- the Montreal seminary at Montreal, 
1), tion law. This statute says that any Canada, are at present having a larg: 
ty person having legal or actual control addition built to the ecclesisstical sem- 
of a child or children subject te its inary at Sherbrooke street west. 
Mn, provisions, who shall violate or fail t: 
ry, comply wa the enactment by neelect- NOTABLE TEXT BOOKS 
(),- ing to send pupils to school, shall b. : ; ; hee’ 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, suid a oe IN 
of shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun é ace 
us ished by a tine of not less than 85 and j Books 1J-11I-IV-V-VI-ViI-VII 
: acy 99 A book for each school year—Price 25c. 
! not more than $25. WIT ELAM HW. HUNT. These books — taken front ——_ —- 
- - eve » 5 ) petpe: m : . ’ e . . _ r tex > 2 Q s 
Db dated by Bev, Acricting Biccincrt, tive of New Oxleans and is forty-four | ssique and thay are being seoeltca a ole 
¢ . , ars age. or several Vears Gove’ cators with much enthusiasm. Besides the 
«FP O08. B, at the Sacred Heart Tnsti” nor Hunt was judge of the. Superior | giueatignal atures of zrext value the ere 
is tute, Duluth, Minn., came to a elose Court of Montana and one of fhe lead- school supply. 
" On the following morning six young ing men of that state, SAMPLE COPIES SENT FOR 15c EACH, 
" ladies were invested in the habit of CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
. —, and ~~ the novitiate The substantial new convent of | the THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 
of the community. Right Rev. James Sisters of St. Josepl Talkerville 
0 MeGolrick ofticiated. Mich. is ee Weber eamnnediensedeccansdinmnvnde 
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The Wabash Rival Card System. 











Saves time and offers the greatest facility and convenience for 
keeping 
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Church Records. List of Communicants, 








Pledges 








Pew Records. 2 Cataloguing Libraries. 








Subscriptions. 








SOCIETIES, ) 
CLUBS, For Accounts, Dues, Membership Records. 
J 


LODGES, 
All dead matter can be immediately eliminated and records kept up-to-date. 


Any specific information and suggestions which our large and varied experience enables us to offer. 
gladly furnished. 
ROCKWELL & RUPEL CoO., 

Telephone Main 2457. 51-53 La Salle Street, CHICACO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LETTER FILING CABINETS, OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND BUSINESS SYSTEMS. 
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| $ 
. Charity Organizations. 


: of Membership. 
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Decorate the win- 


i A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 


CHURCHES, 
SCHOOL ROOMS, as SOAS, 
and HOUSES Wishes to call your attention to 
with our 


The Practical Drawing Books. 


e ® 
I] tation The best, the most simple and the most instructive 


system on the market today. Four books for Primary 


1 Grades each 40 pp. 7 x 8% inches, 15c; with 40 sheets 
alne ass of practice paper 20c. Four books for upper grades, 


each 40 pp. 8 x 10 inches, 20c; with 40 sheets of prac- 


Paper tice paper, each 20c. Send for full particulars. 
e 


It is in beauty and | Worton’s Practical Studies in Grammar. 


durability equal to 








the costliest stained sings ge eg ee — ot yo the ee _ 

i lass and costs but wit little ormality; a undance of easy examples tor 

ba e ee ” illustrations; varied selections from standard litera- 
«< . 


ture for grammatical and literary study. Large type; 
several full page and half page illustrations. Cloth, 


Guaranteed neither to fade nor| 71° PP» Price 400. 
peel off. saat 


— : . : a h i ticles i 
Descriptive Price List mailed on application. ARE YOU IN THE DARK eer ae found? Write 
us for Helps in School Entertainments, General Work, Schoel 


Blanks, Text Boeks, School Supplies, Pictures, Supple- 
THE LIPMAN SUPPLY HOUSE | sti estact. 


No. 56 Fifth Ave. CHICACO, ILL. | A. FLANACAN CO., CHICACO. 
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| SINCERE FURNITURE 


W* often see the expression “sincere friendship,” but if one ety- 
mologist may be relied upon as to the original use of the word 
‘“sincere,”’ its‘ application is more appropriate to furniture than 
friendship. 

‘‘The word ‘sincere’ is made upof the Latin words sine (without) 
and cera (wax) and was applied by our ancestors to selected pieces 
of finely grained woods like mahogany, walnut, cherry, maple, etc., 
where it was not necessary to fill the pores or knot holes with 
beeswax, which was the original furniture filler and which is still 
in use in England.” 

How appropriate then to refer to the 


Andrews School Desks 


In either the modern or ancient acceptance of the word as ** Sincere 


















Furniture.’ Made for Strength, Comfort and Durability. 
Honestly Constructed, Sincerely Finished with selected materials and by competent workmen. Fully warranted, and our 
guarantee means something. 


A large variety of Stationary, Adjustable, Automatic, Box Lid, College and other designs to select from to meet every 
requirement. 


You can have the benefit of our thirty-five (35) years’ experience and buy the well known 


ANDREWS FURNITURE 


direct from the manufacturer and at lowest current rates, based on actual cost of material and labor. 


A postal indicating your needs will bring prices and description, or one of our salesmen will visit you with samples and 
estimate on your needs and without any expense or obligation to you. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO., -wssoracronens— CHIGAGO, ILL. 
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